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VISION 


Life is a revelation and a dream, 

And from the heights of vision every man looks out 
Upon some aspect of the truth of God. 

To him it beckons, and he may not doubt, 

For his unswerving faith in it would seem 

The man’s own measure, the angelic rod 

Whereby the bounds are marked to which he shall attain, 
And with that vision must his heart remain. 

Each son of man must grope 

Towards a Hope, 

And many a one shall speed, 

Pressed on by burning need 

That urges, half expressed 

Within his breast, 

Towards an unknown goal, 

His anguished soul 

Scorched by the hidden flame, 


Perchance in words denying the true Name, 


Yet proving by his service and his pain 

The height and depth in God to which his soul shall gain, 
And while the vision burns 

He, all unwitting, for fulfilment yearns, 

Straining with longing eyes 

Towards Him whom he denies; 

For He who is the world’s unknown Desire 


Is the true spark in every soul-born fire. 


Ida E. L. Hinde. 
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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single nsertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dotlars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will earry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universaiist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean eecure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The rector of Emmanuel Church, in 
Boston, with his associates, undertook the 
care of tubercular victims in the slum 
sections, and, using spiritual therapeutics, 
maintained for twenty years as high a 
record of arrested cases as did any medical 
institution. 

This was one of the intensely interesting 
facts learned by those who attended the 
meeting of the Boston Universalist Min- 
isters’ Association on Monday, Feb. 6. 
The gathering was unusually large, clergy- 
men bringing not only their wives but some 
of their parishioners who desired to hear 
Rev. Elwood Worcester speak on ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Psychology.” 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. Francis A. Gray, D. D., of Buf- 
falo, New York. At the business meeting 
the secretary was directed to send a letter 
of sympathy to Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., 
whose mother had recently died. A similar 
letter was ordered to be sent to the widow 
of Rev. Frederick E. Emrich, D. D., a 
leading Congregational clergyman of Mas- 
sachusetts and an intimate friend of many 
of our clergymen. ; 

Dr. Ayres recommended as profitable 
reading the latest novel of Dr. Lloyd 
Douglass, and Dr. Lowe called attention 
to Walter Lippmann’s recent volume. 

Dr. Worcester was introduced as the 
revered rector-emeritus of Emmanuel 
Church and a foremost teacher and exem- 
plar of spiritual therapeutics. He spoke 
in part as follows: 

“We have to-day a peculiar situation. 
Whereas Jesus means more than ever be- 
fore, and whereas no scientist or scholar 
has any probability of displacing him in 
human esteem, the church that bears his 
name is less and less influential. This is 
because his teachings have been largely 
obscured by the second-rate, or fifth-rate, 
or tenth-rate, ideas of his contentious fol- 
lowers. 

“In reality there are three prime charac- 
teristics by which Christianity is distin- 
guished from all other religions. These are 
the gospel of the Savior’s love, the religion 
of Christ’s spirit and power and the social 
application of the Gospel. 

“The love of the Savior was strongly 
manifested in his works of healing. If 
we reject, as some hasty scholars did a 
generation ago, the accounts of his healing 
mission, we really know very little about 
his early life. Now, when the human soul 
is becoming better known, men of science 
do not deny so glibly. As we know more 
of the powers of the developed soul, we 
understand Jesus more fully and serve him 
more efficiently. 

“Psychology is a proper subject for the 
curriculum in any theological school, and 
it is interesting that it should have been 
recommended here recently by Dr. Skin- 
ner, dean-elect of Tufts. Ministers ought 
to know about modern psychology, es- 


pecially about abnormal psychology and 
therapeutic psychology; for in the last 
thirty years we have learned more about 
the human mind than in all other years 
since Aristotle. 

“There need be no fear that a minister’s 
knowledge of psychology will interfere 
with his effectiveness as a preacher; on the 
other hand it will make his work more 
precise and poweriul. There is no conflict 
between real science and real religion. 
What we need is to make religion scientific 
and science religious. 

“Through the clinics at Emmanuel 
Church a remarkable success was attained 
with tubercular patients. After consul- 
tation with leading psychiatrists of the 
country a work was undertaken with 
people afflicted with mental and spiritual 
trouble but not violently insane. At that 
time Emmanuel Church was the most 
aristocratic in Boston, and some of the 
conservative members were astonished at 
the gatherings of queer people, apparently 
culpable or unbalanced. ‘The work was 
continued for twenty-five years with re- 
markable success—because sustained by 
the spirit of God. 

“This work has been successful because 
it not only has been based on the Gospel 
of the Savior’s love, but has been sus- 
tained by his spirit and power and has 
exemplified his social ideals. 

“Our modern world tried reliance on 
reason; and it was cursed with the most 
terrific war of history. It tried reliance on 
wealth; and it experienced such a depres- 
sion as mankind never had known. Itisnow 
time for it to try the religion of the spirit. 

“The social gospel of Jesus needs to be 
re-emphasized. In his account of the 
Last Judgment, the rewards were not for 
those who believed certain doctrines, or 
those who were great in the eyes of men, 
but for those who performed humble tasks 
with a great social passion. : 

“There have been recent cases of great 
interest at Emmanuel Church. Some of 
the most successful work has been done 
with drunkards. Rescues of those who 
have lost control of themselves nervously 
are very frequent. Sometimes the clues 
come from related dreams; often through 
free association and confidences during 
relaxation. There are more cases of de- 
pression than ever before. When the cause 
is found cure usually follows.” 

At the close of the address a question 
period followed, interesting cases being 
suggested by Dr. Ayres, Mr. Vossema and 
Mr. Leining. A hearty yote of thanks was 
given to Dr. Worcester for an address that 
was at once scientifically informing and 
spiritually elevating. 

G. HE. H. 
* * 

It seems now that the Great Wall of 
China has also attacked poor little Japan. 
—Dallas News. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containir g a 
revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the 


above principles be professed _ 


LIFE A REVELATION AND A DREAM 


VER the ocean there comes a litile book* of 
poems, artistic, moving, which make clearer 
some of our dreams and give words to some of 

our deeper faiths. On the cover of this issue we 
publish the opening lines of the longer poem, ‘‘Vision.”’ 
The author is Ida E. L. Hinde, an English girl. We 
have had the honor to be among the first in this 
country to recognize her ability and to publish some 
of her shorter poems. 

To many a man in the thick of the fight, operating 
machinery, carrying business responsibilities, im- 
mersed in life’s conflicts, it will be a joy if he finds on 
reading this little book that beauty still is real to him, 
and a glimpse of the Holy Grail, even far off and dim, 
is still a possibility. 

We do not know what beauty is—that is we can 
not define it in words that satisfy—but when it comes 
over the skyline, in nature, in literature, in some 
lovely act of man, we are sure about it. In this little 
book we find the beauty that we have no doubt about. 
We know the author has a gift. We pray that life 
may enlarge it and perfect it. 

How rich is life to one who, in a dull, drab street 
with just an empty patch of ground next the house, 
sees there ‘““The Secret Wood.” In “slant gray rain 
or barren summer heat”’ such a one can say: 


“Sudden it swims before me in my dreams. 
I know the wood is there, so clear it seems, 
I have been in and felt its cool green shade... . 
Not far, just at the edge... . and half afraid 
To pierce the secret, glancing cornerwise 
Asif in dread to face it with both eyes 
Lest it should vanish at so bold a stare— 


999 


It is so full of magic, so aware! 


Or he pictures all the “unseen beauty” of the 
world. This “unseen beauty” to this poet is not 
“born to waste its sweetness on the desert air,”’ 


“The solitary place is even now 
Glad with its roses in the sun.” 


Infinitely richer is all life with such visions of 


“Vast waters, where the crystal breakers run, 
In unobserved content.” 


When one finds the way easily to “The Edge of 


i: 
*At the Edge of Dream. By Ida E. L. Hinde. Published 
by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. Price 3s, 6d, net. 


Dream” strange things happen. Take the dear old 
familiar furniture of a beloved room—it may even 
speak and say: 


“We are alone, and we love you and understand you; 
Now we can show you ourselves in closer fashion. 
Tell of the life and the animate souls that dwell in 
All that is glad with your glance and responds to your pressure. 
There is more than love and joy in life.” 


The sensitiveness to everything that makes the 
true poet makes him realize pain too. At midnight in 
London when the glare of distant lights shows on the 
fog, “the sleepless city stirs in pain,” the bells sound 
“‘a, death song of the slain,” the light on the fog “is a 
blood stained glare.” Restless the guilty city 


“turns and once more gives to air, 
The ringing echoes of her victims’ cries. 
Then, maddened, flings the mist wreaths of her hair 
About her ears and binds her haunted eyes.” 


There is to-day many a “Griselda,” a beggar 
where she once was a queen. ‘They will be victorious 
whatever comes if like this Griselda they can “be 
humble, own His sovereign sway, and at the doorway 
of to-morrow wait.” 

We have only hinted at the riches of these seventy- 
one little pages. We are sure that we on our tense 
continent would make haste more effectively if we 
could only bring ourselves now and then to wait an 
hour or so “At the Edge of Dream,’ where memory 
and vision meet. 

* * 
TOWARDS HIM WHOM HE DENIES 


NDOUBTEDLY there are workers in the field of 
religion who are trying. We often are tempted 
to resent their airs of superiority, their half- 

veiled contempt, their calm assumption that people 
with faith in God are mid-Victorian. But how much 
better are we if we are superior and contemptuous 
ourselves, especially in great matters where all ought 
to be humble? And it may be that some whom we 
condemn have an unselfish passion and a pure ideal 
that would put us to shame if we could see it. That 
is why we put the words of Ida E. L. Hinde on the 
cover of this issue with their noble tribute to the one 
who 

“All unwitting for fulfilment yearns, 

Straining with longing eyes 

Towards Him whom he denies.” 
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THE LENTEN BOOKLET 


R. ETZ has issued the annual Lenten Booklet 
under the title, “Some Great Words of Reli- 
gion.”” These great words are “Discipleship,” 

“Repentance,” “Obedience,” ‘Aspiration,’ “Sym- 
pathy,” “Sanctification,” “Incarnation,” “Victory.” 
The booklet contains a key thought for each week in 
the words of a beatitude, and a reading and prayer 
for each day in Lent. For the prayers Dr. Etz has 
turned to men as far apart in time as Thomas a Kempis 
and Walter Rauschenbusch, James Martineau and 
W. E. Orchard. Many of them are by Dr. Etz. 

The strength of the booklet is the clear way in 

which it puts an old faith in a new form. 

It costs only three cents a copy, and churches 

have ordered hundreds of copies. Probably an edition 
of 10,000 will be quickly snapped up. It is a creditable 


piece of work. 
* * 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY TO WASHINGTON 


LL men who have launched out on a great un- 
dertaking and met failure, all who have 
blundered and been humiliated, and all who 

have been pilloried in the press and had to confess 
that they themselves have supplied the material for 
the attack, will read with interest and sympathy the 
closing chapters of “Young Washington” by George L. 
Thompson, the Unitarian minister of Dighton, Mass. 
Here is told graphically the story of the military 
expedition led by Washington to the frontier to warn 
the French in the Ohio Valley that they were tres- 
passers. In our school books usually we see a gallant 
young fellow building Fort Necessity in the presence 
of overwhelming numbers of French and Indians, and 
surrendering it with all the honors of war. We do 
not see him pictured as responsible for firing on a party 
of gallant Frenchmen coming for a parley, or building 
a road for his enemies to get to him more easily, or 
locating a fort in a creek bottom with high land near 
on all sides, or signing his name to a document where 
he admits that he assassinated Sieur de Jumonville, 
the Frenchman in command of the party seeking a 
parley. All these things were charged, and in Europe 
most of them were believed. A sober, resourceful, 
patriotic young fellow in his first independent com- 
mand, handicapped by half-hearted British regulars, 
short of food and ammunition, trying with a company 
or two to hold back an army, exerts himself to the 
utmost and is overwhelmed. On top of that he is 
pictured as an assassin, and finds that he signed a 
document written in a foreign language that said so. 

This discomfited young Virginian became “first 

in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” In the fires of early misrepresentation and de- 
feat there was forged a character that stood the ter- 
rific testing of the Revolution, and the even greater 
testing of the launching of a new nation. 

| Mr. Thompson has told admirably the story* of 
the young Washington, of the boy on the farm, at 
school, surveying, hunting, fishing, exploring, learning 
manners, falling in love, shouldering responsibility at 


*Young George Washington. By George L. Thompson. 
The Beacon Press, Boston. Price $1.75. 


an early age, and coming up to his first great defeat. 
The book is beautifully printed and the proof reading 
is good, even though the young Sieur de Jumonville 
is made into a “Sicour.” 

The best thing about the book is that it is frank 
and honest. And to be honest about Washington is 
to assert that he was a great and noble man and to 
admit that he had limitations and defects. It is an 
achievement to build a Washington out of the stuff 
that we all have to use in our own building. 

We congratulate Thompson on making us realize 
this anew. 

* k 


A HOLY SHOW OF ITSELF 


N dismissing Robert Barry, sergeant-at-arms, the 
United States Senate was entirely within its 
rights. No employee of the Senate has any 

business to publish articles reflecting on his employer. 
But the way in which the Senate performed its duty 
as it considered it, hurt the prestige of the body and 
gave wings to the charges. As Smoot caustically put 
it, ‘“the Senate made a holy show of itself.” 

From the outspoken criticism of the action on all 
sides it would seem as if no man who participated in 
the show could possibly be re-elected, but that is not 
the fact. Individually many of the members of the 
Senate are able gentlemen. Collectively they some- 
times are a mob, and frequently they are disposed to 
fiddle while Rome burns. What is being said and 
printed about the Senate may put the fear of God into 
the hearts of enough men to get some disinterested, 
non-partisan, unselfish action for the common good. 

* * 


DR. PERKINS’ COMMUNITY SERVICE 


NIVERSALISTS in Washington from the begin- 
ning of their church have put their shoulders 
under the community burden. It is no dif- 

ferent to-day. In even a larger way than ever before 
in its history, our Universalist church in Washington 
is taking a part in community work. It is a crucial 
time in Washington, as everywhere else in our coun- 
try. Though the government goes on and thousands 
remain at work, people are flocking into Washington 
endeavoring to get into the government service. 
Many stay until their money is all gone. Bureaus 
have been lopped off, throwing people out of work 
whose all is in Washington, experience, homes, families 
—every human interest. Some have been there so 
long that natural ties with other places are ended. 
Many now are forced back on the community for help. 
Besides, government clerks have taken cuts and are 
facing more drastic cuts. In such a moment heavier 
burdens than ever before known have been thrown upon 
our social agencies of all kinds, public and private. 

Luckily Washington is better organized than 
many places. George Wilson has been at the head 
of the public charities and Walter Ufford at the head 
of the Associated Charities for the best years of their 
lives—great figures both of them. 

A few years ago all of the multitudinous appeals 
for various agencies were combined in a modern com- 
munity chest movement to raise the money needed. 
About the same time the leading organizations 
formed a council of social agencies to promote team 
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work. One super-organization directs raising the 
money. Another super-organization correlates the 
labor and the spending of the money. 

In this hour of crisis for thousands these two 
organizations are working out plans for more intelli- 
gent and effective co-operation. Dr. Perkins, pastor 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church, has 
been in a strategic position to render valuable service— 
so valuable that some people outside our church are 
calling it “absolutely indispensable.” He is chairman 
of the Board of the Associated Charities, which spends 
almost a quarter of the two million dollars raised by 
the Community Chest. He also is president of the 
Council of Social Agencies, and in that capacity is 
chairman of the committee to work out a more ef- 
fective tie-up with the “chest.” 

In recent months there has loomed up again in 
Washington, as in so many cities, the absolute neces- 
sity of large governmental appropriations to supple- 
ment private charity. With Dr. Perkins’ clear ideas 
on these subjects, his grasp of fundamental principles, 
his long experience in Lynn, and his important offices 
in the social work of Washington, he has been fitted to 
make most important contributions to the common 
cause. He has become a forceful and dynamic figure 
at the National Capital. 

If ever there was a time when our ministers ought 
to get into the fight against misery it is now. That 
our minister in the National Church has the brain 
and the heart to help in important ways must be a 


source of pride to our people everywhere. 
* * 


SAVING SOULS WITH POETRY 


N an essay on Keats submitted as part of his col- 
lege work, a religious young man wrote: “After all 
is not the important question, ‘Did Keats ever 

save a soul?’” Everybody laughed at the young 
fellow. Prof. Gilbert Murray, however, took his side. 
The question, he held, is pertinent, not from a the- 
ological standpoint but from a human standpoint. 

Is it not saving souls, he asks, to enable a man to 
rise above himself and his personal desires, to see 
beauty and wonder in places where hitherto he has 
seen nothing, to escape from the prison house of 
common affairs into a world of imagination and 
idealism? Dr. Basil Martin in the Unitarian wrote of 
this incident: ‘““We are so accustomed to think of 
religion in terms of certain definite beliefs and prac- 
tises that we scarcely realize that there can be a re- 
ligion of poetry. . . . The poetry of religion came 
before the theology and will last longer.” 

* * 
WHY THEY JOINED UP 

HERE is an interesting symposium running in 
the Inquirer and Christian Life on “Why I 
Joined the Unitarian Movement.” An ex- 
Methodist layman who came out of the Primitive 
Methodists says that he came by discovering that 
“the Bible from cover to cover teaches that God is 
one and God is good.” Like Dr. Horace Westwood, 

he says that we do not use the Bible enough. 

An ex-Anglican laywoman came by way of belief 


in a more rational theology. 
An ex-Baptist minister writes that he could have 
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stayed in his old pulpit and have been popular had 
he been willing to be diplomatic, but he was not. 
He holds that true Christianity lies in the affections 
and purpose of life rather than in the intellectual 
statement of belief. 

An ex-Congregational minister was made Uni- 
tarian by non-Unitarian teachers and Unitarian 
literature. He resigned his old connection when he 
found his congregation enthusiastic over the hell-fire 
preaching of a visiting clergyman. 

It is interesting to have this touch with a sister 
communion in another country. It is not difficult for 
us to reconcile the differing emphases. There is more 
to religion than the statement of it, but statement of 
belief helps many in doubt. It is intolerable for some 
men to be liberal in one of the old churches, but there 
is perfect freedom for a frank outspoken liberal in 
many of the old churches. All kinds of men and 
agencies are spreading our gospel, but we are needed 
to make explicit what is implicit in the work of many 
another man. 

The way to get the attention of great numbers is 
through the Bible, but the Bible is the religious his- 
tory of only a fraction of the race. It is important 
to join up, but there is something more important 
than joining up. 

With all this statement of both sides it is well for 
us to note that breadth of view does not involve 
feebleness of will. Looking at both sides of a question 
does not mean that we have to halt between two 
opinions. The bigger we are, and the faster we are, 
the more we count when we really start hitting the 
line. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Like F. Ellwood Smith, Judge Roger S. Galer 
has sent back a Universalist Publishing House Gold 
Note, with this cryptic comment: “Enclosed you will 
find, marked surrendered, a Publishing House note 
which I have intended for a long time to return, but 
neglected to do so. I never had the intention of en- 
forcing payment.” That kind of support makes us 
feel humble, but at the same time gives us a granite- 
like determination and confidence. 


Dr. Earle has measured up splendidly to a great 
opportunity in her study of Jesus Christ according to 
the tradition of Mark. The first half of the study is 
in the Sunday School Helper for January, February 
and March. 


“Perfect love casts out fear,’”’ said Gerald Heard 
in the Inquirer, but a very little fear casts out love. 
That means fear holds us back from giving when mil- 
lions are in need. Pray for the love that casts it out. 


“The primary attitude of both Christ and Buddha 
to suffering and sin was wholly practical,” says Canon 
Streeter. ‘Their primary aim was not expiation but 
deliverance.” 


Sockman at King’s Chapel called Jesus “The Un- 
employed Carpenter of the World.’ We approve 
his recommendations but we just can’t take him on. 
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Fishers of Men‘ 


Russell Henry Stafford 


j . Come ye after me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. Matthew 4 : 19. 


ey) LAKE, breeze-ruffied under the gay morning 
@| sun. Two men in a boat near shore, 

another man on the beach. The men in 

“=24} the boat are fishermen. The man on the 
ee was a village carpenter until a couple of months 
or so ago, when he went down to be baptized by the 
prophet John in Jordan, and came forth to live for 
forty days in solitude in the wilderness, and crysial- 
lized there a determination, long in solution in his 
God-enraptured mind, to become the herald of new 
and wonderful tidings of the eternal Kingdom at 
hand and within reach for all mankind. 

Had Jesus ever seen Simon Peter and Andrew be- 
fore this meeting at the lakeside? The record does 
not say; but the inference is that he had not. Yet 
when he saw them, he knew them for friends whom 
he needed as colleagues in his great adventure. There 
is such a thing as instant recognition of congeniality 
and mutual aptness; we have all found friends, and 
some of our best friends, in that way. That is ap- 
parently what happened here. Jesus knew, and 
Simon and Andrew knew; they belonged together. 
So he said to them—for a part of that recognition 
must have been that to him belonged the right of 
initiative—‘‘Come ye after me.” 

Whither, and for how long? With what effects 
upon their livelihood and future? He did not tell 
them, and they did not think, or stop, to ask. They 
came, and followed where he led. They were to follow 
for many months, down many long roads, through 
many vicissitudes, until they came to a hil where 
stood his cross. After they had lost him they were to 
follow his memory, until they came to crosses of their 
own. And on the far side of death, in a brighter morn- 
ing than any over Galilee, by living waters sweeter 
than the lake, they were to overtake him again, and 
never more be separated from their Master. 

Three men—two fishermen and a carpenter— 
common men, whom none would notice in a crowd, 
meeting casually, striking up a friendship, and starting 
out together on a walk. As simple an incident as 
history records. Yet it was pregnant with world- 
transformation. For when Jesus said to Simon and 
Andrew, “Come ye after me,” he founded the Christian 
Church. In that moment, when Simon and Andrew 
followed Jesus, and before the three met James and 
John and gathered them into their company, the 
Church was born. 

When he said to them, “I will make you fishers of 

n,” he founded the Christian ministry. With no 
ceremonies of ordination, in no temple made with 
hands, but beneath the open sky, with no incense save 
the fragrance of the fresh country air, the mightiest 
priesthood of the ages came then into being. The 
King of Kings, the great High Priest, clad in work- 
men’s clothes, had made these two laborers—though 
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little indeed did they guess it—Princes of his Kingdom 
and Rulers of his Church, and the gates of hell should 
not prevail against them. 

What extraordinary and immeasurable conse- 
quences have flowed out of that simple incident! In 
that event, so casual-seeming, a movement got under 
way which was to sweep the earth, and carry thrones 
and empires away in its flood. The movement would 
become an institution, the Catholic or Universal 
Church, with immense power over men and nations, 
with vast and glorious cathedrals, with august Prince 
Prelates. East would split from West, and in the West 
the Church, after actually taking Caesar’s place for a 
time, would set up new lines of Caesars: over a Holy 
Roman Empire of which the very rampart was the 
sanction of the Sovereign Pontiff. In northern Europe 
Reformed Churches would emerge from the matrix of 
Catholicism, and restate the original and inexhaustible 
message of the faith in terms which the modern world 
can understand. Millions upon millions of men and 
their overlords would profess themselves the humble 
servants of the carpenter, in that succession of dis- 
cipleship which the fishermen established. For woe or 
weal, but greater weal than woe, a course of events 
was set in motion that morning beside rippling Gennes- 
aret which would count for more than all the pomp 
and dominion of the far and awful city by the Tiber 
in determining the future of mankind. 

In like manner, the ministry of religion which was 
established by the calling of these two has grown and 
developed almost incredibly. From that slim be- 
ginning it has grown to number myriads of men in 
its ranks through the centuries. From that crude be- 
ginning it has developed so that in every Christian 
land to-day it is accepted as one of the principal and 
most conspicuous vocations, to which the prerequi- 
sites for admission, under auspices generally regarded 
as reputable, are at least as high, in systematic learn- 
ing, technica] training, cultivation, and character, as 
for any other profession or any branch of the public 
service, even the most erudite and honorable. Who 
could have foretold, or even dreamed, that such results 
would follow from a lakeside meeting of three men— 
two of them catching fire from the third—in the Syrian 
countryside, nineteen hundred years ago? 

There are those who deplore the growth and de- 
velopment of church and ministry alike, if not indeed 
beyond their very inception in this simple yet mo- 
mentous encounter, at least beyond the limits reached 
within the first Christian century. ‘Back to the faith 
and practise of the first century!” has long been a 
familiar slogan on the lips of zealots impatient of all 
refinement upon the primitive, but especially, of course, 
and rightly, of the abuses which have undoubtedly 
crept into the church and ministry along with subtler 
uses, more delicate adaptations, and a richer heritage 
of Christian culture. 

But of that slogan I confess that I am as impa- 
tient as of any of these abuses, such as the sectarian 
spirit, intolerant dogmatism, and the thousand un- 
lovely forms of baptized Pharisaism. For they who 
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would have us turn back so far are without faith in 
the fulfilment of Jesus’ promise of the Holy Spirit and 
his continuous and expanding guidance. 

_ If we Christians had been going it alone ever 
since the Ascension, then naturally we should be a 
great deal farther from Christ than were the early 
generations of our religion. But an open-minded 
study of the Apostolic records will show that all the 
falsehood and vice and divisiveness and spite we know 
to-day existed already before the first generation had 
passed away; while a vital acquaintance with religion 
to-day leaves no room for doubt but that God is now, 
and ever has been, directly and contemporaneously 
active in His Church, so that in the main the evolution 
of the movement and its leadership must be held to 
have brought us nearer to Christ even than most of 
his early disciples were, instead of farther from him. 

I shouid not want to be a first-century Christian. 
There is only one first-century Christian whom I 
should really like to know, and that is Jesus himself. 
But Jesus does not lie behind us, in a grave of an- 
tiquity. He belongs to the ages, and to eternity. 
He is still ahead of us, and beckoning us forward 
up the steep ascent which the Church has been climb- 
ing, with many a backward slip and not a few branch- 
ings aside to be sure, but onward and upward in the 
main, for nearly two thousand years. 

I should be happy to spend a good deal of time 
at this point in talking about the Christian ministry, 
as it has come to be in this twentieth century, grow- 
ing from that seed planted in Galilee like a sturdy and 
towering oak from a long-forgotten acorn. If I were 
to do so, you might accuse me of vainglory for exalting 
my profession; for this is a profession which can not 
but be exalted in the very act of defining it. But I 
should not plead guilty to the accusation. For this is 
a profession in which the office is always and unmis- 
takably, greater than the man, so much greater that 
in depicting it a man who holds this office must inevit- 
ably be displaying his own unworthiness. 

I do want to enter, in passing, a plea to young 
men and their parents not to neglect the Christian 
ministry in weighing the attractiveness and oppor- 
tunities for service and high intrinsic reward which 
are offered by the various occupations among which a 
life-choice must be made. We do not want light- 
minded, timid, lazy, or awkward and tactless men for 
this work. But we do want men who like ideas and 
who like people, who have an instinct for handling 
people and ideas with skill, and who are in earnest 
about making their lives count constructively in the 
world. 

A modern minister must be a scholar, a teacher, 
an original thinker, a daring, ingenious, persistent, 
far-sighted administrator. He who brings even a 
modicum of these gifts to this task, will find in it what 
I judge to be incomparably the most interesting, stimu- 
lating, and influential occasion for bringing his powers 
to their full outreach which is to be found in our 
civilization. ‘ 

But my main purpose is not so much to glorify 
the Church and the ministry as to recall the major 
emphasis in both, as Jesus placed it when he set up his 
Church and its priesthood by calling Simon and An- 
drew. Our tendency is to become so absorbed in the 
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institutional aspects of organized Christianity, and 
its problems of theology and tasks of administration, 
that we lose sight of the very kernel of the whole mat- 
ter, the drive and intention which give Christian in- 
stitutions and systems their point and cogency. 

With that swift precision which was ever charac- 
teristic of his thought and speech, Jesus took advan- 
tage of the circumstances of these first disciples of his 
to draw from them a figure which perfectly expresses 
this thought and intention. He was not founding a 
church, except incidentally; he was starting a move- 
ment. He was not ordaining ministers, except inci- 
dentally; he was choosing leaders for his movement. 
And his movement was a movement of persons 
toward persons. Not power, or the enactment of 
better laws, or the conquest of domains, was its ob- 
ject; its object was to win people, and only through 
winning people, and for the purpose of conserving 
these gains, could power, laws, and domains come into 
the picture. ‘‘I will make you fishers of men.” 

Jesus was a new kind of king. Other kings care 
about themselves and their glory. This king cares 
about his subjects—potentially, all men and women 
everywhere—and his only glory is in serving them. 
Never did anybody like people better than Jesus did, 
or feel sorrier for their sorrows, or more eager to bring 
them relief and peace. And his movement—the 
Church—is an active and passionate endeavor to 
bring peace and relief to all who need them. It re- 
mains his Church only as it is true to this endeavor. 
He who would lead in the Church must be pre-eminent 
in his human sympathies. A minister who is a snob 
or a recluse is not a minister at all. And a Christian 
who is not a minister at heart is not a Christian at all. 
People, just because they are people—rich and poor, 
young and old, bright and dull, well and sick, but 
human all, and divine because they are human, and 
to be helped because they belong to God and must be 
saved for His sake from darkness and fear and anguish 
—that is the motive of Christian service in this world 
of trouble and sin. 

Nor will he who follows Jesus—and every follower 
of Jesus is by his appointment a minister of his grace— 
be content to sit and wait for people to come to him 
to be helped. A fisherman wants fish, but he does 
not take it out in wanting. He does not sit in his 
house, wishing that he had fish enough to take to 
market. He goes where the fish are to be found. On 
lake or by stream, with rod or with net, one at a time 
or many at once, by the best means that offer in the 
best places he can find for the purpose, he goes to the 
fish in order that the fish may come to him. 

There are Christians whose attitude is that their 
churches are open, their services duly announced, 
and they are the people of God; if any want religion, 
let them come and get it. Sedentary Christians, who 
like cushioned pews, but fear to compromise the dig- 
nity of the faith if they make so much as a gesture of 
invitation to others to share their cushions with them, 
let alone making a point of going out and bringing in 
those who may need what religion can do for troubled 
lives even more than they do. Are such people really 
Christians? 

Jesus did not build a temple and set up a spiritual 
capital at Nazareth or Capernaum, and sit down to 


wait for people to come to him. He went about doing 
good, and sent out his disciples two by two to carry 
the message still farther afield. The multitudes did 
come to him, in such numbers and with such insistence 
that he could hardly ever escape from them, even for 
desperately needed rest. But they came to him be- 
cause he had first gone to them, and spared no pains 
to prove his interest, concern, and wide, inclusive 
friendship. 

And what are we Christians, in this apostolic suc- 
cession of the fishers of men, to win people for? What 
have we to offer them? Some say salvation from hell 
hereafter. Others say the service of God here. 
Both are wide of the mark, as Jesus saw it. He was 
not worried about the hereafter. God could be 
trusted not to behave like an ogre, even though He 
had all power over mankind’s destiny; the abuse of 
power is no temptation to infinite goodness. Nor did 
he ever think primarily of the service of God. For 
he knew that men who served because they ought to 
would have the souls of slaves; while he who loved 
God—who had been overtaken and enveloped by the 
love of God—would naturally serve because he wanted 
to, and would therefore be free as a child of God should 
be. So what he offered was a radiant and emancipat- 
ing experience of the wonderful present reality of God. 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand’’—that was 
the keynote of his message, the heart of his movement, 
and by implication the whole of it. Not Heaven 
hereafter—not yet—but Heaven here; Heaven always 
here, including the hereafter in this eternal present. 
And what is Heaven? Where God is, there is Heaven. 
And God is here. So this place—this very lakeside in 
Galilee, this very street corner in Boston—is Heaven. 
It is not the whole of Heaven; and it may not look or 
feel like Heaven, except to the eyes of faith. Never- 
theless, Heaven it is. For God is here. What the 
eyes of the flesh see does not really matter; the vision 
of faith is rather to be trusted. Troubles? Yes, 
plenty of them; but they do not trouble us. Work? 
Yes, a staggering quantity of it; but our burdens will 
not break our backs, for ours is all the strength of 
God Himself. Problems? Yes, more and harder 
than we can solve; but God knows the answers, and 
in Him they are already worked out to a right con- 
clusion, so that all we have to do is to think His 
thoughts over, step by step, after Him, confident of a 
gracious outcome. Never mind troubles, work, prob- 
lems! This is the one important truth: God is here; 
this is Heaven; we don’t have to wait; right now, 
and evermore, we are safe in His love, and need fear 
no evil! 

This is mysticism, you may say; this is ecstasy. 
This is not sober theology, and a rational, realistic 
social gospel. Well, but these ponderous pedestrian 
sobrieties are corollaries of this primary ecstasy. 
We can be as matter of fact as we like in working out 
by degrees the application of the Gospel to perplexing 
concrete situations. We would better be matter of 
fact than not, when it comes down to these details. 
But heaven preserve us from sobriety in religion, 
without any ecstasy at all! In many hearts and some 
churches faith has died, crushed under logic and pro- 
grams which are religious only at second hand. What 

makes logic and programs live—what gives them birth 
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in the first instance—is the overwhelming, joyous 
conviction which Jesus had and has handed on, that 
God is, and that He is here, and that we are even now 
entered into His rest if only we will know it, and that 
by His grace, even in peril, even in agony, even in 
disaster, we are more than conquerors! 

That mystical assurance is the very premise and 
starting-point of the entire Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Read the four Gospels over again, and see if I am not 
right, see if you could possibly come to any other 
conclusion. But if this be the kernel of Christianity, 
then are we Christians? Have we any such triumph- 
ant awareness of God? Can we, as fishers of men, 
win others to such an assurance, if we have it not 
ourselves? 

Even if we had none of it ourselves, the word 
spoken by our lips only might kindle fire in the hearts 
of some who heard it. For the word itself lives, and 
begets life. But do not be too sure that we have not 
some sparks at least of this flame of faith in our own 
hearts. Let me tell you when the testing time comes. 
It comes when some heavy calamity or bitter be- 
reavement descends upon us. I have been with hun- 
dreds of ordinary, superficially rather stolid Christian 
people in such hours of stress and oppression. And 
let me tell you that that acquaintance with grief, ac- 
cumulating through the years, has made me think 
more highly of the vitality of the faith of most Chris- 
tians than they usually do themselves. For when the 
testing time comes, most of them find that they do 
know and believe the kernel of religion. They find 
that God is there. In their hour of darkness, they 
see His light shining. In what they thought was Heli, 
they open their eyes and find Heaven. Fear leaves 
them, strength comes to them, they carry on, and 
there is a strange joy within them, consecrated by 
their tears. 

But why wait for trouble to reveal a secret which 
our hearts hide even from ourselves? The Sublime 
Reality is as near in every time and place as He is in 
any time or place. And this is what it means to be a 
Christian: to take Jesus’ word for it, and act as if it 
were true—as indeed it is, and we soon discover— 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand, within our 
present reach; God is here; we can trust Him, and 
be happy and literally carefree, at this very moment. 
“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me: thy 
rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

When that conviction receives our unreserved 
endorsement, then as a church, and as ministers all, 
ordained and unordained, we are prepared to be 
fishers of men, to go about the high and splendid 
affairs of the Kingdom, not simply to formulate and 
embrace a sufficient creed, or to maintain and operate 
an institution, but to go out and find the people whom 
Jesus loved and whom we love by the contagion of his 
compassion and friendship, and to win them, one by 
one or many together, to a like realization of that vital 
and rejuvenating tenet which is basic to all sound re- 
ligious practise and right living. As we do that, and 
only so, can we be a living church, bringing life more 
abundant to the world, and effectively prosecuting 
through all available channels the ends of righteous- 
ness and peace on earth. 
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Washington the Constitution Builder 


Benjamin N. Cardozo 


The celebration by New York State at Albany in 
1932 of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington was a notable occasion, made mem- 
orable by the participation of Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Justice Cardozo and other eminent men. 
We republish herewith the short but eloquent address 
of Justice Cardozo. 


PIE heirs of a great tradition have gathered 
 &\| bere to-day to proclaim their reverent pride 
in the splendor of a deathless heritage. 

3 Deathless the heritage is, for the values 
it embodies are values of the spirit. 

In Independence Hall in Philadelphia there 
gathered in May, 1787, fifty-five men who took upon 
themselves the task of framing for the tottering 
Republic a new charter of government that would 
save the great experiment from ruin and collapse. 
The writs that summoned them, if narrowly inter- 
preted, would have confined them to a mere revision 
of the articles of confederation in submission to exist- 
ing forms. They did not hesitate long in resolving 
that something more than revision was the mandate 
of the hour. Revision would have meant that the 
Confederate Congress must confirm and that every 
state must ratify. If unanimous approval was to be 
exacted, the delegates might as well disband, and 
leave the confederation to its doom. They were not 
so faint-hearted or so lacking in resourcefulness as to 
accept that counsel of despair. Instead, they turned 
themselves into a constituent assembly. They or- 
dained, not a mere amendment of existing articles, but 
a new constitution, which was to have the force of 
law whenever nine of the existing commonwealths 
should give it their approval. In the name of the 
People of the United States they established in the 
family of nations a new federal state, the ends of 
whose being they summed up in a majestic preamble 
that thrills us even now. This newcomer in the 
family of nations was organized “in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty” for the generation then in being and the gen- 
erations yet to follow. 

What did Washington contribute to the great 
result? Let me not belittle the nobility of his con- 
tribution by cataloguing the sections that he approved 
or disapproved. Services of that order could have 
been rendered by many another. The supreme con- 
tribution that he made can be summed up in a single 
word. He contributed his character. Men knew 
from the beginning the source and secret of his power. 
Men knew from the beginning that here was a force 
that was greater than reasoning; here was a per- 
suasiveness more compelling than argument; here was 
the radiance of a great and unselfish spirit, illumining 
the dark places with the inner light that was its own, 
and causing men to follow trustfully and humbly 
along its shining way. 

They made him president of the Convention. 
The records show that he voted, but rarely joined in 


the debates. We know that on one occasion he apolo- 
gized for speaking, expressing doubt whether his 
position as presiding officer imposed a duty of silence. 
What was needed of him was something deeper and 
richer and more fruitful than words. In the uncertain 
days that followed, when no one knew whether the 
states would ratify or not, contemporary opinion is 
undivided that one of the decisive forces swaying the 
doubtful balance was the character of the man who 
had led his countrymen to victory and the faith in- 
spired by that character in the charter of government 
confirmed by his approving hand. Seldom has the 
spiritual influence of a great example, a generous and 
lofty nature, been shown forth to the world with more 
impressive and convincing power. “Believe me,” said 
Charles W. Eliot, on an occasion when a vulgar place- 
man had told a group of students that it was a finer 
achievement to have built the Brooklyn Bridge than 
to have been the greatest poet of all time, ‘‘Believe 
me,” said Eliot, standing up in wrath and majesty, 
“‘the supreme powers of this universe are not mechan- 
ical or material; they are hope and fear and love.” 
No one has ever achieved greatly and beneficently in 
the long perspective of world history to whom that 
faith has been denied. 

On this anniversary day the centuries crumple up 
like a scroll, and imagination seems to bring us into 
the visible presence of the man who did these mighty 
things, who set this great example, a century and a 
half ago. The benediction of that deathless heritage 
descends upon his countrymen assembled in this hall. 
Let us make high resolve to be worthy of our heirship. 
What is deathless in our heritage is not the structure 
of government builded by the fathers, durable and 
beneficent though it has proved itself to be. Only 
pride and arrogance would dare to say that imperfec- 
tions will not develop with the centuries—have not 
developed even now. Only stubbornness and folly 
would close the eye and mind against them. What 
is deathless in our heritage is the faith and purpose 
that inspired it, a faith and purpose symbolized and 
made incarnate in the person of aman. Nothing can 
quench that. Not all the vagaries of the market nor 
the crash of economic values nor the discontent of the 
hapless, nor all the hates and loves and rivalries of sects 
and groups and factions, can rob us of that priceless 
boon. Here is an imperishable gift, this great efful- 
gent figure standing far away at the day-break of our 
history. Within the memory of men yet living it was 
said to a great statesman, ‘You have so lived and 
wrought as to keep alive the soul in England.” Two 
hundred years ago to-day there was born in an English 
colony a man who did more than keep a soul alive. 
He so lived and wrought as to breathe into his country 
the soul that was his own. 

May we keep it undefiled through all the years 
to come! 

* 7k * 
Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, culti- 
vate peace and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct.—Washingion’s Farewell Address. 
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Memories of the World War 


XVII. 


Where Emergency Relief Is Different 


Johannes 


MH EN once people get the fundamental prin- 
ciples of relief work clearly in mind, they 
find themselves at home in any relief 
us situation that they are called upon to face. 
Folks are folks, in Europe or in the United States. 
They hunger, they thirst, they freeze, they burn up, 
they bleed from wounds, they suffer poignant anguish 
when driven from their homes, they respond with 
touching gratitude to anything which lifts, even in 
part, the load of misery they are called upon to bear. 

The principles are both negative and positive. 
Don’t patronize, don’t pauperize, don’t build up a 
class of beggars or fakers. Help quickly. Help wisely. 
Help with all the real human sympathy that you can 
put into the job. Be thorough and see it through. 

In emergency relief work—that is relief made 
necessary by widespread financial depression, by war, 
or by fire, flood, pestilence, earthquake, drought and 
other great natural calamities—we can do better 
work if we understand the methods of normal relief, 
that is work that has to be carried on as a part of the 
regular ongoing of life when no great calamity has 
taken place. 

This normal relief work is one of the finest things 
in modern civilization. It is one of the great evi- 
dences of progress. We belong to a society that is 
not content to leave the crippled or otherwise defective 
members of society, the dependents and the delin- 
quents, to live out their lives under their handicaps. 
We believe that we ought to remove the handicaps 
wherever possible. So, through both public and 
private charity, as part of the carrying on of govern- 
ment and as part of our living our lives as neighbors, 
friends, church members, lodge members, what not, 
we relieve and help vast numbers of needy folks and 
endeavor to restore them to independence. 

In progressive communities we have both public 
and private relief. Public relief is paid for by public 
money. It is done through boards of public charities 
and institutions for taking care of children, the old 
folks and various special classes. Private relief is 
paid for by contributions and membership fees of 
charitable people. It is done through the Asso- 
ciated Charities, Charity Organization or Family 
Welfare societies, Visiting Nurse organizations, the 
Red Cross, and a vast number of other beautiful 
charities of various kinds. 

Some private charities tend to become govern- 
mental, just as private schools years ago turned into 
public schools. Some private charities seek public 
appropriations, usually a bad thing, for the private 
charity is apt to become as pauperized as its worst 
case. 

In the last half century the whole tendency of 
charity has been to get away from what is called 
‘public outdoor relief,” the dispensing of food and 
clothing by the go «rnment agencies. Too many 
abuses were connected with it. The care of families 
in homes has been taken over largely by the Asso- 


ciated Charities, and enlightened progressive measures 
of family rehabilitation have been put into effect. 

A thorough grounding in the principles and 
methods of normal charity work is of enormous help 
to the worker in the field of emergency relief. In both 
normal relief and emergency relief we are dealing with 
people in trouble. In both, gentleness, tact, firmness 
and insight are called for. In both there is the possi- 
bility of doing more harm than good. Whether it 
is normal charity or emergency charity, it ought to be 
scientific charity. The ery of red tape, the sneers at 
science in what ought to be a work of sympathy, come 
usually from the humbugs or the ignorant. Because 
a work is scientific it does not have to be unsympa- 
thetic. The greatest kindness, in the long run, to 
those in need, is to do the work in a thoroughly in- 
telligent way. In both normal relief and emergency 
relief the problem is to get the pills, or the bread, or 
the wheel chair, or the clothes, or the school books, or 
the tents and cots, to the family in the quickest time 
possible, and to handle the matter so that the people 
involved and their relatives and friends will put forth 
their own best licks to get the family on its feet. 

There are differences between normal relief and 
emergency relief just as important to emphasize, 
especially if an entire nation is involved and thousands 
of people are doing relief work for the first time. 
A clear understanding of these differences may pre- 
vent serious blunders. 

With some reservations, let us say that in normal 
relief we ought to do the most we can and in emergency 
relief the least we can. By this I mean that normally, 
in dealing with a family, the ideal is to do a thorough 
job, not give a boy half enough clothes to get back into 
school, but to fit him out and see that he goes to 
school; not carry a family a week or so, but for all 
the months necessary for the bread-winner to find a 
job or get well. The social worker seeks the cause of 
the poverty and tries to remove it. 

In emergency relief the cause is self evident. 
The same obligation is on us to remove the cause, but 
this is usually a long time process. Such work comes 
after the emergency is over. During war, famine, 
flood or pestilence we have to deal with the results. 
Forces beyond our control at the moment are dealing 
with the causes. Usually we are working with a great 
mass of people. Our business as emergency workers 
is to deal with them only until the wholesale need is 
over and the normal agencies can cope with the situa- 
tion. 

When I say that we ought to do as little as we 
can I do not mean that we should dole out what is 
needed in a parsimonious way. Instead, the situation 
calls usually for a maximum of help while we are at it. 
But I mean that we should not stay at it too long. 
Every good charity tends to become self-perpetuating. 
The people operating see the good the work does, and 
think superficially that the good ought to go on 
They learn to do the work and like “the feel of it. 
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They hate to give it up. And in the mass of people 
helped there are some quite content to be helped 
indefinitely. They like the feel of it, too. 

It came as something of a shock to me when 
Bicknell stated this thing for me clearly the first time. 
He went so far as to say that there never had been a 
big piece of disaster relief work yet where the instinct 
of the community was not to carry it on longer than 
it ought to be carried. 

We were not in Holland to build up an admirable 
social service or educational machine. We were 
there to help the Dutch Government in a great refugee 
rush, and to help Hoover in the clothing end of the 
Belgian relief. 

There were desperate relief situations in other 
places. It was our business to deal with the emer- 
gency, get past it and go on. 

In the United States, in the years of the economic 
crisis, there will be many well-meaning people who 
will want to substitute “crisis organizations” for the 
regular normal organization of charity. In most 
cases it will be a mistake. 

In emergency relief, we have all classes of the 
community to deal with. In France and Belgium 
they had a phrase for the better class folks who had 
lost their all in the war—‘“‘the ashamed poor.’ So 
in the United States in 1930-33 we have had ‘“‘the 
new poor.” We have to be ready in emergency relief 
to deal with people who have been successful and 
powerful, used to command, as well as those of a 
humbler sort. In Russia it is said that the authori- 
ties take especial pleasure in trampling on the feelings 
of those who once were well to do. Even in our 
country sometimes we find wooden-minded people 
who hold to the notion that we must “‘treat everybody 
alike.” If by that they mean treating everybody with 
all the tact, kindness and consideration possible, it is 
one thing. If by it they mean needlessly harrying a 
proud person who is horribly humiliated by the situa- 
tion, it is quite a different thing. 

In emergency relief one rule to be followed almost 
always is to work through existing agencies. Of 
course it is conceivable that such agencies might be 
swept out of existence, and then the emergency chief 
may have to build his own agency of distribution. 
Even then if there are people of the town or country 
available they naturally will be used. 

The existing agency to be considered first is the 
government of the region, national, state or municipal. 

Going in from outside one always puts himself in 
touch with the Governor, Commissaire, Prefect or 
Mayor. There may be a citizens’ committee hastily 
organized, or a local charity, or an army unit. The 
authority may be civil or military, the thing to do is 
to get into touch with it and work constantly through 
it or alongside of it. If the emergency 1s war, one 
almost always finds the Red Cross organization of 
the country and various other charities in the field. 
If there are conflicting groups one has to use his com- 
mon sense and walk firmly, much as if there were no 
conflict. ’ Waly 

There are three parts of every big relief job— 
purchase of supplies, which involves financing, trans- 
portation and distribution. In. addition there may 
be a political side which consists in getting the consent 
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of a nation or group of belligerent nations to the work. 

The tremendous success of Mr. Hoover’s work for 
Belgium during the World War lay in his remarkable 
organization of the whole thing, so that one group 
raised the money and bought in the nearest market, 
another group of men handled the ships, the lighters, 
the canal boats, railroad trains and trucks for trans- 
portation, and a tremendous organization was made 
inside Belgium by the Belgians themselves, for dis- 
tribution. Meanwhile Hoover was moving from 
London to Brussels, to Berlin, to Berne, to Paris, 
straightening out international complications and 
keeping all parts of the work going. 

In emergency relief much more than in normal 
times one has to take chances. This does not mean 
throwing judgment out of the window. It does mean: 
that conditions are abnormal. The need is acute.. 
The time is short. A good emergency relief worker: 
is one who will risk breaking his neck on the back 
stretch rather than get left at the starting pole. He: 
is one who will assemble supplies which he knows he: 
may need acutely, under shell fire, and risk losing them: 
all, rather than suddenly find a great area opened up» 
ahead by armies moving and every road blocked in: 
the rear. 

The Red Cross is our greatest emergency relief’ 
organization. It stands ready always to move in the 
fastest way possible to help in every kind of disaster. 

Originally the Red Cross dealt only with the re-. 
lief of soldiers in time of war. It was the original 
angel of the battlefield. Through the efforts of Clara. 
Barton what is called the American Amendment was 
added to the original convention, extending the work 
of the organization to disasters of all kinds. That was 
an achievement which made history. 

* * * 


PASTORAL—FROM THE CITY 
Garnett Laidlaw Eskew 


I must not let this year go by 

Without a glimpse of field and sky, 

Of sloping hill and rolling meadow, 
Sun-drenched, where every passing shadow 
Seems but to lure and emphasize 

The clear profundity of skies 

That hang above and smile below— 
Whose azure depths I may not know. 

So long the city’s noise and rout 

Have held and compassed me about, 
That scarcely I remember how 

The simple passing of a plow 

Cleaves the earth clean as a ship’s prow 
Parts the blue rollers high and wide 

And folds them back on either side, 

Or how a row of saplings tall 

And thin beyond a garden wall 

Stand like high masts from which the gale 
Has torn the last thin shreds of sail, 

Or how a zigzag vine-knit fence 

Follows a rolling hillside hence, 

To dip again to level field 

Where waves the summer’s billowy yield 
Of wheat, that there in front of me 

Rolls westward to infinity. 


I must not let this year go by 
Without a glimpse of field and sky. 
So that my spirit may not die. 
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A Reasonable Statement of Faith 
Phillips L. Thayer 


WIROVE all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
These words which Paul wrote to the Thes- 
salonians, centuries ago, need re-emphasis 
to-day. “Prove all things’’—that is to say, 

test all things to discover if they are true. Accept 
things not because they are old or because they are 
new, but because they are true as attested to by ex- 
perience. Then when you have found the good, hold 
fast to it. 

The world to-day is changing rapidly. Moral 
standards once held inviolable have given way. An 
industrial system laboriously built up through two 
centuries seems to be at the breaking point. Ideas 
and concepts long established have been proved 
false by the discoveries of science. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, in an article reprinted in 
the Christian Leader dealing with the subject of 
the Free Church of America, says: ‘“Knowledge and 
thought have changed more in the past decade than in 
the previous century.”’ That such is the case no one 
will deny. Religious and theological thought is not 
exempt from this influx of new knowledge. Creeds 
and dogmas that have stood for centuries have lost 
their hold upon the minds of their supporters. We 
can not put the new wine of thought “into old wine- 
skins, else the new wine will burst the skins, and itself 
will be spilled and the skins will perish. But new wine 
must be put into fresh wine-skins.” Or again, “No 
man rendeth a piece from a new garment and putteth 
it upon an old garment; else he will rend the new, and 
also the piece from the new will not agree with the 
old.” (Luke 5 : 86-38.) 

It is not a new interpretation of our creed adopted 
in 1899 that we need, or a patching up of a creed to 
fit new conditions. It is a new statement that must 
be made. So it is that a new statement is to be con- 
sidered at the General Convention to be held in Oc- 
tober of this year. What that new statement will be 
no one as yet is sure, nor can any one be sure until that 
Convention is over. Yet we must be considering its 
possibilities even now. 

We must examine our present needs and condi- 
tions. We must look into the past and the experiences 

.of men. We must have vision for the future. All 

these shall contribute to our statement. ‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good.” 

Perhaps there is sentiment connected with our 
old statement. Perhaps you think that thirty-four 
years is not long enough for the life of a creed. But 
the need of a new statement is merely another demon- 
stration of the rapidity of changing thought. Let us 
not forget the admonition of the poet Lowell— 

New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient 


good uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward, who would keep 


abreast of truth. 
Let us see what eternal truths should go into the 
making of this new statement of our faith. 
There is a mass of scientific dogma that may be 
eliminated at once as being technical and in detail 
unrelated to our statement. We are not, and do not 


claim to be, scientists. Rabbi Silver says: “The 
method of science is observation; that of religion con- 
templation. Science investigates; religion interprets. 
One seeks causes; the other ends. Science thinks in 
terms of history; religion in terms of teleology. One 
is a survey, the other an outlook.”’ So we pass by this 
factual material, but we learn from it that which is 
vital to religious thinking. We write therefore as the 
first point in our statement, ‘This is a rational uni- 
verse.” We say this on the grounds that this uni- 
verse operates according to unvarying laws. All 
reasoning is done from cause to effect, or, knowing 
only the effect, we may reason back to the cause. 
Yes, this isa rational universe. You can depend upon 
it. Given certain conditions, certain things will 
happen. As we learn more and more about these 
Jaws the universe becomes more and more friendly. 
Once the Indians thought it necessary to sacrifice a 
human life to the mighty falls of Niagara.- A canoe 
was launched into the water bearing the human sacri- 
fice. The swift current carried the canoe over the 
falls and crushed it and its burden on the roeks below. 
To-day we know more than the Indians knew in their 
day, and, instead of sacrificing human lives to the 
falls, we harness this mighty force to bring comfort to 
thousands of humans here in Ontario. Yes, the uni- 
verse is friendly when we understand its forces and 
put them to work for us. “Prove all things, hold fast 
that which is good.” This isa rational universe. 

For the next part of our statement we might say, 
“We believe that man as a social being is capable of 
continuous progress.”” Certainly the past will lend us 
abundant proof of the validity of this statement. The 
whole theory of evolution is statement of a continu- 
ous progress from the single celled organism up to 
man, the social being.. History’s contribution to our 
proof is that man has progressed from the savage 
to his present condition. There may be occasional 
throw-backs, but the process over long periods has 
been one of continued progress. Shall we not in our 
vision of the future proclaim with the English poet, 
Symonds: 

These things shall be—a loftier race 
Than e’er the world has known, shall rise 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free. 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 
There shall be no more sin nor shame, 
Though pain and passion may not die, 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bond of firm necessity. 
We must affirm a belief in the ability of man to con- 
quer obstacles and enjoy continual progress. 

There is at least one more thing that must be 
added to any statement that we may write, and that is 
“that the struggle for righteousness is worth while.” 

In these days we may read, almost daily, of 
some man or woman who has committed suicide. 
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Not all of them are old people or people racked with 
pain. Many of them are young men and women in 
schools and colleges. We must set about the business 
of unifying and ennobling life by giving it a central 
motive. Such motive must go down to the depth of 
human conduct and speak to man of love, justice and 


peace, of the worth-whileness of the struggle for right- 


eousness. 
If the struggle for righteousness is not worth 
while then life loses its central value. Life becomes 


unreasonable and to many it would be unbearable. 
In a rational universe life must be reasonable. If 
reasonable, then the struggle for righteousness is 
worth while. 

Such must, in part at least, be our statement 
after proving all things and holding fast to that which 
is good. 


We believe that man lives in a rational universe 
in which the struggle for righteousness is worth while, 
and that man as a social being is capable of continu- 
ous progress. 

Do I hear you say, “You have written a state- 
ment of faith and in it you have not included the 
thought of God?” Not atall. It is true I have not 
attempted to define God, nor to give him a title, as 
Father or Creator, but most certainly the noblest 
ideals of God are implied in such a statement. A ra- 
tional universe implies that God is. Intelligence and 
personality must be back of such a system of perfect 
law and order. The worth-whileness of the struggle 
for righteousness implies that we are working with 
God for the glorious unfoldment of a plan that makes 
for the continual progress of man, upward and onward 
forever. 


A Free-Church Covenant’ 


Anonymous 


WQ|AN is a creed-making being. Which is to 
SQ & Bi] say, man is a creed-outgrowing being. 
2 S | This was realized by the far-visioned 
asxi} founders of the Universalist Church when 
they provided that assent to any precise statement 
should never be required for fellowship. They know 
that truth is an endless progression, and that man 
advances only when his soul is free. 

But the Universalist Church came into existence 
in a world of warring creeds; in self-defense it made 
a formula of its faith. This was altered as time went 
on; but the belief that a creed was necessary still per- 
sisted. ‘To-day we face a new era in organized re- 
ligion: the tendency is toward a simplification and 
amalgamation of dogmas. The Universalist Church 
seems to need a new statement for the new times. 
Before formulating that statement it might be well 
to consider some other possible form than that of 
the creed. 

A creed, of its nature, defines belief. But for the 
Universalist Church, belief has been leavened by 
liberty. To-day we hold religion to be “a way of life,”’ 
and rather than a common statement of arbitrary 
conclusions we need a statement of our unity of pur- 
pose in spirit and in action. Instead of a record of 
achieved belief, we need a platform for high endeavor. 
Better than a creed, a covenant meets our require- 
ments. 

A covenant is an agreement for action between 
free men. The Hebrews were bound by covenants, 
group to group, nation to God. The free English 
Puritans of the Commonwealth called themselves 
Covenanters. ‘Open covenants openly arrived at’ 
govern free nations to-day. Religious people of free 
spirit can best effect association through the cove- 
nant. Such a bond for a free church is presented 
herewith. 

A covenant should have a preamble, a statement 
of the minimum basis on which action may proceed; 
it is here set forth in three statements. 


*This Covenant is presented anonymously that it may be 
judged on its merits alone. 


Love is the doctrine of this church. ‘God is love,” 
“Love never faileth,” “Love is the fulfilling of the 
law’’—all these have been used as epitomes of the 
doctrine of Universalism. Let us base it simply, for 
each at his best to define: “Love.” It is Universalism 
in realistic terms: it synthesizes the best in all the 
world’s religions. 

The quest of truth is its sacrament. Faith must 
have its technique, its method of transforming the 
souls of its adherents into congruity with its basic 
doctrine. In ecclesiastical terms, a sacrament is an 
outer act by which a spiritual change is wrought. 
Viewed naturally, the process of education, the prac- 
tise of science, activities for social welfare and reform, 
all the deeds in varied fields where man seeks to win 
to yet more of knowledge and control, are outer actions 
which work changes in the human soul. A technologi- 
cal discovery, the defense of higher principles of social 
relationships, the demonstration of a more exact 
mathematical formula, all are sacraments. By this 
consuming quest for truth man rises from the brute 
and reaches toward the stars. It is a sacrament of 
which all earnest souls may partake. 

And service 1s its prayer. Faith, we feel to-day, 
has been too content to remain faith alone. For it can: 
be known only in our deeds. Love is the desiring of 
the best for others: an inspiration of the heart, com- 
pleted only by action. ‘God Himself can not make 
man’s best, without best men to aid Him.” That aid is 
the real expression of our desire. Honest work is a 
prayer that is always answered; “‘to plow is to pray.” 
To serve others is to entreat God fruitfully. <A life of 
service is a life of prayer. 

On that platform, then, this agreement in things 
of the spirit is made: 

To dwell together in peace. Essential to the cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life is harmony of personal 
relationships. Absence of internecine strife is the 
condition for the development of culture and the arts 
of life, the finer things by which we measure progress. 
Every group of religionists, by their act of association, 
make a demonstration of the quality of life they feel 
to be ideal. For the expression of that ideal at its 
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best their first requirement is a creative peace among 
themselves; it is the corollary of the axiom of love. 
To seek knowledge in freedom. As the search for 
further revelations of truth is the means by which 
the souls of men are transformed, the indispensable 
condition for a successful search is freedom. Truth is 
a mosaic; only when each man is free to use or reject 


his fragment is the design perfected. From all the. 


persecutions of heretics and the martyrdoms of 
prophets we learn and avow that we shall build no 
barriers across the pathway of the soul. One man’s 
truth is another man’s error; each may seek, in his own 
way, his best. And we take upon ourselves the ob- 
ligation to perfect our knowledge, to render our best 
contribution to the common store. 

To serve mankind in fellowship. And why this 
banding together? That out of the sense of kinship 
may be gendered deeds to add worth to the life of 
man. Companionship in the building of the better 
life—the better life that shall in turn provide the 
means for larger fellowship; the golden circle ever 
growing, until, shoulder to shoulder in a world of 
friends, we serve with the Great Companions. Out 
of our weakness, power; by our hope, a reality; from 
our dreams, the substantial realm of God; all these, 
and more, are wrought by fellowship. , 

To the end that all souls shall grow into harmony 
with the divine. The concept of evolution has revo- 
lutionized our ideas of purpose. No end isa static end 
in itself, but only a means to some other end. The 
original concept of a final harmony gives way to the 
larger thought of a present harmony, which shall be 
but a stage of growth into a more perfect harmony, yet 
undreamed. So we state the purpose for which we 
make this Covenant: the essence of the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation in terms of living process. That 
which discomforts our soul is the demands of the 
ideal. That which creates discord in us is the pres- 
ence of the Divine. And we bear witness by our words 


that it is our will that the Divine shall be supreme. 

Thus do we covenant with each other and with cur 
God. Not the God of Moses or Mohammed, not the 
God of any book or creed; but owr God, the God we 
meet in the secret places of our souls, and whose wor- 
ship we avow with every lifting of the heart toward 
the best we know. We covenant with the God of no 


other man; we limit God for no one else; we are wise 


enough not to define God to ourselves. But by the as- 
pirations of our souls we know His presence; by our 
lives we would show forth His incarnation. 

So we repeat: 


Love is the Doctrine of this Chureh, 
The quest of truth is its Sacrament, 
And service is its Prayer. 
To dwell together in Peace, 
To seek knowledge in Freedom, 
To serve mankind in Fellowship, 
To the end that all souls shall grow into har- 
mony with the Divine— 
Thus do we covenant with each other and with our God. 


A covenant is to be said together; this one has 
qualities which make it easy for a group to repeat; it is 
readily memorized; its words are simple yet of pro- 
found meaning. 

Theologically and ethically the entire implication 
of this Covenant accords with the teaching of Jesus, 
while its spirit is more inclusive than the traditional 
definitions of his meaning. It looks back to the early 
formulations of Universalist doctrine; and it looks 
forward to their development into the principles of a 
Free Church, and a Church Universal. 

This Covenant is no unripe proposal; it has been 
used for a number of years in many of our churches; it 
has met the need for a bond for free spirits. It is 
offered to the Commission on a New Statement of 
Principles of Faith in the hope that they may find it 
helpful in their task, and, if approved, submit it for 
adoption. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
Oluf Tandberg 


= HE Macmillan Company, as I am informed, 
“| will soon bring out an edition of “Synnove 
Solbakken,” translated into good English. 
mi} Whether any other English translation of 
this story has ever been attempted I do not know. 
But considering the enormous popularity of “Synnove”’ 
in her homeland, it seems rather strange that two 
generations should have to pass away before she could 
find some one qualified to give her a decent introduc- 
tion to the American public. 
The creator of this idolized image of girlhood was 
a young university student, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
the son of a Norwegian clergyman of the Established 
Church. He had been in attendance upon a vast 
gathering of young academicals over in Sweden, and 
his spirit had been stimulated to almost supernormal 
intensity. There was a “feast of reason and a flow 
of soul.” “There I sat listening,” writes Bjornson, 
“with a prayer to God that He would make me a 
poet.”” On his way home, Bjornson stopped over in 
Copenhagen visiting friends. While there he wrote 


nearly the whole story of ‘““Synnove Solbakken.’”’ God 
had answered his prayer. He was a poet. That was 
the beginning of a career, literary, political, and cul- 
tural, that ended only with the poet’s death in 1910, 
within a week after the passing of Mark Twain. 

The nation pressed the newly-created girl-image 
to its heart. She was irresistible. Bjornson was one 
of the few authors who have experienced no difficulty 
in gaining recognition. Unlike his great contemporary 
Ibsen, who despaired of ever finding a reading circle, 
Bjornson “broke into the literary field with a crash 
that resounded throughout the Scandinavian penin- 
sula.” He attempted every form of literary com- 
position—the novel, the drama, lyric and epic poetry 
—and he was equally successful in all. In the weird 
epic poem, “Arnljot Gelline,’’ Bjornson traces the 
transition in Norway from heathenism to Christianity, 
and it shows his capacity for transforming history 
into poetry. 

What to us, as liberals, is most interesting in 
Bjornson’s career, is undoubtedly his long and bitter: 
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struggle to purify the religion of the Norwegian State 
Church. Although born and bred in a Lutheran 
parsonage, the young giant early became convinced 
that the dogmas of the church were but a poor sub- 
stitute for a “pure and undefiled religion.” For many 
years the battle was raging; wounds were given and 
received. Bjornson, in truth, was an almost ideal 
combination of a Universalist and a Unitarian; his 
faith in life was unbounded. Current Christian dog- 
mas, like blood atonement and the trinity, were to 
him mere artificialities. In 1880 I heard him in 
Minneapolis, where he was giving a lecture. The hall 
was full of thoroughly orthodox people. In the course 
of his lecture the poet touched upon religion, and 
evidently it hurt. People commenced to move toward 
the exit. Bjornson stopped for a moment and looked 
at the frightened fugitives. Then he made this re- 
mark: “If your faith is not strong enough to endure a 
slight bombardment, how can it ever carry you into 
heaven?”’ 

For half a century Bjornson’s mind was at work 
in a number of fields, and his influence was increas- 
ingly felt. His moral strength was prodigious. Dur- 
ing the famous (or infamous) Dreyfus trial, in which 
the French military spirit nearly received its death 
blow, only one Frenchman of the highest class had 
the courage to stand up and defend the persecuted 
Jew. He was the famous author Emile Zola. Byjorn- 
son wrote him: “How I envy you! You alone are 
marching with lyre and sword against millions.”’ 
During the long struggle with the Swedish nobility 
which ended in the separation of Norway from Sweden 


in 1905, the Swedish noblemen felt the force of his 
unconquerable soul; yet in all his battles he was al- 
ways urbane. Upon his visit to Stockholm to receive 
the Nobel prize at the hands of the committee, a cor- 
dial invitation was sent him from the palace, and 
there the king and the poet were reconciled forever. 
During his last active years Bjornson devoted much 
of his time to lecturing in behalf of world peace. He 
did not live to witness the World War. His last 
literary achievement is a novel entitled ‘‘In the Ways 
of God.” 

Rarely has a single personality so completely 
filled a nation’s life—not even Goethe, and for the 
simple reason that Goethe was not a moral force. 

I have no space for tracing the influence of 
Bjornson upon the new generation of Norwegian 
writers. It is great, no doubt. Only this: three 
times the Nobel prize has been captured by Nor- 
wegian novelists—a unique record. This little sketch 
is written simply as a modest contribution to the 
vast output of literary effort published in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of Bjornson’s 
birth—December 8, 1932. Not long before his 
death he wrote a poem entitled “Sing me home,” of 
which I have ventured to translate a few of the clos- 
ing lines: 


Sing me home if you can, 
I will die in my land. 
Give a vision to me 

Of its mountain and sea; 
Sing me home to my grave 
In the lea. 


Annual Meeting of the Universalist Ministers of Illinois 
A. W. Altenbren 


“The best meeting for program, interest, and general dis- 
cussion, in some time.”’ This was the opinion of many of those 
who attended the annual meeting of the Universalist ministers 
of Illinois, held in Chicago January 17 and 18. 

An informal meeting, not on the regular program, was called 
to order in St. Paul’s on the Midway by Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
at 11 a. m. Tuesday. He said that, inasmuch as many dis- 
couraging things were happening continually in the life of a 
church and its minister—particularly at this time—it might be 
an interesting and valuable experience for each one present to 
speak briefly about the most hopeful or promising thing that had 
_ happened in his church, or work, recently. 

M. G. Linton of Macomb was elected chairman, and A. W. 
Altenbern of Galesburg, Convention secretary, was asked to act 
as recorder. Mr. Linton asked Wm. D. Harrington of Metropo- 
lis to offer prayer. 

Every minister active in the state, excepting M. M. Hicks of 
Bingham, was present before the meeting was well under way, 
and took part in the procedure suggested by Dr. Brigham. 

One of the arresting things brought out by several was that 
there is, apparently, an increased interest on the part of some 
who, in the rush of modern business, had previously felt them- 
selves beyond the claims of the ethical, the moral or the religious, 
in an intelligent discussion, from the pulpit, of the problems con- 
fronting all in present day life. There was, it seemed to some, 
an encouraging response, on the part of a growing number of 
people, to real leadership in the search for an intelligent way out 
of to-day’s muddle. Every one present made some contribution 
of value to this meeting. 

While the problems of none were solved, or even made less 
pressing, by the hour thus spent, every man’s faith in the value 


of the work he was undertaking—and undertaking under con- 
stantly increasing difficulty —was increased. The meeting closed 
with a general feeling of hopefulness, and the strengthened de- 
termination to go down—if to go down is the destiny—with 
colors flying. 

From St. Paul’s the men, including guests, crossed the 
Midway to the now famous International House, built on the 
site of the old Hotel Del Parado of World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion fame, where rooms were reserved and lunch served the party 
in a private dining room. 

At 1.30 p. m. President John W. Winzeler of Peoria called 
an open meeting of the officers and trustees of the State Con- 
vention to order. Action taken included: authorizing the treas- 
urer, Wm. D. Kerr, Oak Park, to start foreclosure proceedings 
on the old Church of the Redeemer property, on behalf of the 
Convention; giving Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria authority, . 
at not to exceed $50 a month until September, 1933, to go on 
with his experiment of trying to revive, through a “lay reader 
service,’ churches now unable to have services of any other 
kind; and the appointment of a committee (Macpherson and 
Altenbern) to work out the basis on which State Convention 
quotas for 1933 should be assessed. 

At 3.30 p.m. the group assembled at Meadville Theolozical 
School, where Dr. Clinton L. Scott of Peoria understandingly 
and interestingly discussed the situation in Russia as he becime 
acquainted with it at first hand during the summer, as a member 
of the American Seminar. He spoke of the tremendous progress 
made in the plan of industrialization, of collectivization, and the 
almost total disappearance of privately owned business, of 
education and the treatment of children and unfortunates, of the 
family, the church, and religion. This address was followed by 
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as much of a question and answer period as time would permit. 
(One feature that contributed to the success of the meetings as a 
whole was the fact that they were called to order, and adjourned, 
in accord with the schedule worked out by the program com- 
mittee.) 

After a brief recess, arranged to allow time to prepare 
for a “surprise dinner,” the party met Dr. Frank C. Beck of the 
Methodist Episcopal Social Service Department in Chicago, who 
took it into Chinatown, where an excellent and bountiful Chinese 
dinner was served at Won Kow’s, with the whole party seated 
at one long table. Dr. Beck explained the reason for arranging 
the dinner at this place, instead of any of the other numerous 
restaurants, and took one of the women out to inspect the kitchen. 
Immediately after dinner the Tong building, just across the 
narrow street, was visited. The arrangement and furnishing of 
the rooms open to visitors, including a shrine, and the most mod- 
ern equivalent of a city council chamber, was a delightful sur- 
prise to those whose previous experience in Chinatown had been 
limited to dining there. The Mart also was visited. 

Chicago’s Chinatown has a population of 8,000, of whom 
only 300 are women. Yet itis said that unescorted white women 
are safer on these streets, and among these people, than in 
almost any other section of the city. 

The balance of the survey included seeing how other than 
Orientals live. A visit was made to the Institute for the Un- 
employed, where an interesting meeting was in progress, and 
an inspection of so-called “flop” houses, where some of the male 
victims of society’s irresponsible pursuit of prosperity are cared 
for—after a fashion. 

The final meeting of the session was called to order in St. 
Paul’s at 9 a. m. Wednesday. Prayer was offered by Dr. Carl 
A. Polson. 

Dr. Walter H. Macpherson spoke on the Free Church of 
America, paying particular attention to the recently issued re- 
port of the joint Unitarian-Universalist Commission, dealing 
with that matter. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, was to have been present to speak from 
the point of view of his denomination but, unfortunately, tailed 
to show up, for some reason. The discussion, therefore, revolved 
around points raised by Dr. Macpherson’s talk about the work of 
the commission, of which both he and Dr. Scott are members. 

On.a call for a show of hands, having first determined how 
many ministers hold dual fellowship, it was shown that all were 
in favor of a Free Church, of a federation of the two bodies, or of 
a complete merger, provided any one of the three could be 
brought about in a natural, as opposed to a forced, way. How- 
ever, the question “‘how best to proceed,” that the interests of a 
liberal religion, with a united front, might be promoted, without 
in any way trespassing upon the rights and privileges of different 
groups, seemed to be the difficulty most in evidence. It was 
generally recognized, of course, that people of the liberal spirit 
in religion, throughout the world, must co-operate more fully 
in the future than in the past, if their cause is to be advanced. 
Feeling that a disastrous reaction, rather than an increased 
strength, might result from premature action, it was thought 
best to proceed as suggested in the joint report, at least for the 
present, fostering constantly increasing co-operative endeavor, 
which, of itself, would tend to bring about the desired end, al- 
though by slower stages than many are enthusiastic about. 

After a ‘‘peppy’’ discussion, although in good spirit de- 
spite considerable difference of opinion on some points, a com- 
mittee (Dr. C. L. Scott and Wm. J. Arms) was appointed to 
prepare a resolution which might be sent to general headquarters, 
expressing the feeling of the ministers in Illinois with regard 
to the work, to date, of the joint commission. 

The following, on being presented, was unanimously adopted: 

We, Universalist ministers of Illinois assembled in 
annual meeting, desire to express our satisfaction with 

the action of the joint commission which resulted in 

the formation of plans for the Free Church of America; 

and we urge upon the Universalist General Convention 
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the adoption of the report and a continuing emphasis 
upon the union of the Universalist and Unitarian de- 
nominations. 


The time allotted having expired, Dr. B. G. Carpenter of 
Peoria was presented next, to speak of his plan for restoring 
those churches now unable to support even part-time ministers. 
He said that while he wanted to give himself to the study of 
more effective methods of promoting liberal religion, he had not, 
as yet, worked out ‘in detail a technique that would ‘‘do the 
trick.” He had, however, prepared complete services, including 
sermons, to be used by lay readers in such places as were willing 
to try the experiment under his direction. There are questions 
for meditation during the week on the sermon of that Sunday, 
and simple lessons, or helps, in the problem of daily living. It 
was hoped that the venture would develop new leadership, save 
already existing leadership, through more effective use, and keep 
alive, against the coming of better times, what might otherwise 
die. 

In the forum period the inevitable question in any new 
venture came up, “Is the method sound?” It was also asked, 
“Should not the method, whatever it may be, be reinforced by 
personal visits, in order to make a continual first-hand study 
of the efficiency of the work?” 

While Dr. Carpenter has been given authority by the state 
board to continue, within somewhat narrow financial limits, 
the experiment, there is still a considerable difference of opinion 
as to the merits and value of the work. 

When the matter of conserving the Japan Mission came 
up under “Church Extension,” Wm. J. Arms, Avon, who had 
previously introduced the problem presented by ‘“‘Re-thinking 
Missions” in another discussion, spoke again, and a spirited 
discussion was precipitated. Mr. Arms finally introduced 
this resolution, which was adopted without a dissenting vote: 


Resolved, that we ask the General Convention to 
secure an impartial appraisal of the whole Japanese 
situation, from Harvey H. Guy, director of the fact- _ 
finding commission that operated in Japan. (For the 
report on Japan in “Re-thinking Missions.’’) 


The idea was that a frank statement about what had been 
learned, from an impartial outsider, would be of more practical 
value, in determining what the denomination should do in the 
Orient in the future, than the observations of directly interested 
parties. The suggestion that Mr. Guy be the person to make 
the appraisal was based on the fact that, having directed the 
survey of Japan, and having all the data at hand, it would be 
easy for him to make a statement, and without expense to the 
Convention. 

Following this Dr. Brigham presented the results, in chart- 
form, of an only partially completed study he had been making 
of the location, membership, individual and comparative strength, 
and possibilities for future development, of the Unitarian and 
Universalist churches in the states of Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan} 
Indiana, and Hlinois. The most challenging tning brought out 
was the fact that, apparently, the Unitarians had shown better 
judgment in locating their churches, 7. e., placing them in the 
larger centers where the opportunity for growth is not narrowly 
limited to begin with. A considerable number of their churches 
are concentrated in the Chicago area. As a result of this the 
ministers have the advantage of getting together regularly for 
the consideration of common problems, mutual aid and en- 
couragement. 

Iv is to be regretted that lack of time prevented this meeting 
from being as valuable as it might have been. 

Out of it, however, came the question, ‘““What can we do, 
in Illinois, to adopt or adapt some such scheme as that of the 
recent preaching mission conducted, jointly, by Unitarians and 
Universalists, under the leadership of Dr. Horace Westwood, in 
the Carolinas?” That the Illinois ministers not already ac- 
quainted with the plan used by Dr. Westwood, in carrying on 
one of his “Missions” or “Institutes of Liberal Religion,” might 
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become familiar with it, the secretary was authorized to purchase 
from the Laymen’s League sufficient copies to supply all, or 
else, permission being granted, to reproduce them. (The League 
has already supplied copies for all who are interested, free.) 

In bringing the 1933 sessions to a close, Dr. Brigham was 
given an enthusiastic rising vote of thanks for the part he had 
played, both as host and as chairman of the program committee, 
in making the meetings what they were. Before going into the 
dining room, where lunch was served not only to the men but to 
the women assembling for a missionary meeting, the “‘brethren’’ 
joined hands and sang ‘“‘God be with you till we meet again.” 

Meetings of this kind are worth while, to say the least, 
particularly when, in spite of everything that can be done, for 
most ministers, things persist in going “dead wrong” with a sort 
of “innate cussedness.”” However others may feel about it, 
the “scribe’’ is willing to go on record as saying that he would 
like to be able to attend such meetings two or three times as 


often as they come now. 
* * * 


THE UP SWING FOR FERRY BEACH 


Those who plot events on charts must describe the Ferry 
Beach Reunion Feb. 10 by a great up swing of the lines of at- 
tendance, interest, program and general good time. 

To Robert Needham, chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments, and his associates, Alice Enbom, Harriet Yates, Hilde- 
garde Berthold, all assisted by Susan Andrews, warm congratu- 
lations have been extended. The reunion was held in the Uni- 
versalist church at Arlington, Mass., of which the Rev. Rubens 
Rea Hadley is the minister, and of which Mr. Needham is an 
important lay member. 

It opened with a dinner at 6.30 served by Peterson, a first- 
class caterer, for 65 cents, and consisting of tomato juice cocktail, 
turkey, potatoes, beans, jello and coffee. One hundred and 
eighty-two people were served. A census taken indicated people 
present from all the New England states. Mrs. Q. H. Shinn, 
wife of the man who took over Ferry Beach in 1901 for the use 
of Universalists, was the guest of honor. Mr. Winthrop M. 
Southworth, field agent for the Young People’s Religious Union 
of the Unitarian Church, and Miss Mary Dennison, secretary, 
were present and were seated at the speakers’ table. Other dis- 
tinguished guests at the speakers’ table were the Rev. Weston A. 
Cate, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Miss Margaret Bolles of Bellows 
Falls, Vt., Mademoiselle Suzanne Chalafour of Paris, Mr. Hadley, 
Mrs. Polk, Miss Yates, Mr. Eben H. Prescott, president of the 
Ferry Beach Association, and Mrs. Prescott, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
toastmaster, Mrs. Etz, Jack Etz, and the speakers for various 
organizations. 

Dr. Etz made a fine, witty toastmaster, leaning to the side 
of brevity,as he had to get home and then catch an 11.15 train 
for Detroit, Peoria, Hutchinson, Denver and other points west. 

He introduced Mr. Prescott, president, the Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson of Fall River, former president, Mr. Carl F. Hempel, vice- 
president, and Mrs. Josephine Folsom, a board member, who 
bowed their acknowledgments. 

The speaking was briefer, wittier, more to the point, than 
banquet speaking usually is. Every speaker made a hit. Mrs. 
Shinn responded to a gracious tribute to her husband and herself 
by Dr. Etz, and did it most beautifully. The other speakers had 
been asked to respond in rhyme and they showed great talent. 
Mr. Alvar Polk, treasurer, spoke for the officers of the Ferry 
Beach Association, and Miss Alice Enbom for the W. N. M. A., 
the latter effectively using a telephone receiver to get over facts 
that did not easily rhyme. Miss Ruth Drowne responded for the 
Clara Barton Guilds, and Miss Susan M. Andrews for the G. S. 
S. A., Miss Andrews embalming her entire faculty in immortal 
lines. Stanley Rawson, president of the National ¥. 2. C. U:, 
was cheered for a two stanza poem composed on the spot. He 
then departed with the Y. P. R. U. representatives for a dance 
at the Copley Plaza under the auspices of the friendly Unitarian 
organization. Winthrop Southworth was called up by Dr. Etz 
to say a word before he went, and he declared that Ferry Beach 


to him was oaly second to the Unitarian meeting place, the Isles 
of Shoals. Ona trip to the coast he had represented the National 
Y. P. C. U. as well as the Y. P. R. U., and had found the joint 
task inspiring. He expressed the hope that the ties would be 
even closer in the future. 

Following the speaking the tables were removed and stood 
on end in the hall, and the chairs were put back under the able 
executive eye of the chairman. He entirely disregarded the 
tumultuous applause which followed the interpretation of his 
orders that the girls present were to be taken to the hall and stood 
on end. 

Dr. van Schaick acted as announcer for the tableaux, six 
in number, splendidly arranged by Mrs. Cook of the Arlington 
parish. Earle Dolphin furnished the music, which was perfect. 
The main participants were Barbara Brunton, Mrs. Wilson, 
Elmer Stelly, Lawrence Shorey, Fred Redgate, Ruth Griffin, 
Peggy Belyea, with an anonymous young man,and Mrs. Shinn. 

The first tableau was entitled “The Grove.” During it 
Mr. Dolphin played ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers” and Dr. van Schaick 
read the poem of the Rev. A. Francis Walch: 


What Is Ferry Beach? 


A strip of sand, the restless tides, 
The wheeling gulls and darting terns, 
The stately pines, the cooling shades, 
The sun’s caress, the sky that yearns, 
This is Ferry Beach. 


Far called a group of earnest souls 
Foregather, bent on work and play, 
Here friend greets friend and stranger folk 
Are welcomed in a home-like way. 
This is Ferry Beach. 


Good lessons learned and visions shared, 
The high resolve to service true, 
The lighted face, the heart aglow, 
Then homeward turn, the heights in view. 
This is Ferry Beach. 


And through the year, in home and church 
With noble zeal and large emprise, 
Youth holds aloft the torch of faith 
And takes the path where duty lies. 
This is Ferry Beach. 


? 


The second showed a striking scene on the tennis court, the 
third was called ‘‘A Quiet Night at the Belmont,” and included 
much hauling out of bed at 3 a. m. For “‘Moonlight on the 
Beach” Laura Brown sang “Let Me Call You Sweetheart,” with 
all present singing the chorus. 

The most effective tableau of all was “The Heart of Ferry 
Beach,” with Mrs. Shinn the center of the picture. The diners 
sang “Auld Lang Syne.” Jack Etz as postman brought in 
several witty valentines between the tableaux which the recipients 
were required to open and read on the spot. These included Dr. 
and Mrs. Huntley, Mrs. Prescott, Alice Parsons, June Dolphin, 
Dr. Earle, Vera Goodwin, Weston A. Cate, Dorothy MacDonald, 
Max A. Kapp, and Dr. van Schaick. 

Upstairs in a beautiful large room, the Rev. Max A. Kapp 
conducted a moving religious service called ‘“‘The Friendship 
Circle,” such as is held at Ferry Beach at 10 p. m. on the beach 
or in the Quillen. 

It was preceded by a poem, “The Horrible Tale,” recited by 
Dickie Fitts of Foxboro, a nephew of Helen Rice, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Sunday Schools. The poem is one often recited at 
Ferry Beach by the late Rey. J. Frank Thompson. 

During the evening greetings were received from Miss 
Ward of Concord, N. H., the Rev. Stanley Manning and family, 
and Miss Alice Blanchard. 

Dancing then followed, the party breaking up at midnight. 

The fierce snow storm of February 11 did not start until all 
were safely home, and then it came in full force. 
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On the tables the diners found slips announcing dates for 
next summer at Ferry Beach as follows: 

Open days—July 8-22. 

Y. P. C. U.—July 22-29. The Young People’s Christian 
Union Institute opens at 1.30 p. m., July 22. 

Religious Education—July 29-August 5. 
of the General Sunday School Association. 

Missionary—August 5-12. Institute opens at 1.30 p. m., 
August 12. Under the direction of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Camp Cheery.—August 5-12. 

Family Week— August 12-19. 

Boy Scouts’ Camp—August 19-September 2. 

Closing Day—September 2. 


Under direction 
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* * * 


NATIONAL CHURCHES IN WASHINGTON 


The designation ‘‘national’” church has not always been used 
to express the same fundamental idea. More than 100 years 
ago, a Government clerk who was preaching to twenty Unitarians 
every Sunday afternoon in rooms over a Turkish bath, wanted 
to go to other cities to get money to help erect a church here for 
his little band. A wave of criticism arose over the proposed 
journey. It was argued chat his plea would be annoying to the 
congregations of other cities and embarrassing to their pastors. 
He went, however, to Boston and to Newport and Providence, 
R. I. All three cities and others, too, raised funds for his pro- 
posed church. 

It is suggested in the Jennie Scudder history of Unitarianism 
in the National Capital that some of the money came from 
Abolitionists who scented the strategy of having a pulpit to air 
such views so near the South and the Congress. So far as avail- 
able records show, this was the first denomination to issue an 
appeal outside of Washington for such aid, and it was never 
made under the name of a “‘national’’ church. 

This first Unitarian church was dedicated in 1822. The 
American Unitarian Association was organized in 1825 and from 
these two events has come the handsome All Souls Unitarian 
Church and Edward Everett Hale Parish House at Sixteenth 
and Harvard Streets Northwest. 

Charles Bulfinch, architect of the United States Capitol, 
designed that first church house, which is mentioned in the news- 
papers of the day as being quite an architectural addition to the 
young city. It was located at Sixth and D Streets Northwest. 
In 1878 it was moved to Fourteenth and L Streets Northwest 
under a reorganization as All Souls Church. In time,commerce 
pushed this structure farther up toward the residential section. 
The money realized from this change went into the Georgian 
Colonial building which is now the national church of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 

It has introduced into a neighborhood of other national 
churches and embassy dwellings of varied types, a fine speci- 
men of the early American architecture which came from the 
English genius, Sir Christopher Wren, and his pupils. Slender 
Corinthian columns support a noble pediment with a spire above 
that recalls to the observer the towers of old Boston and St. Mar- 
tin’s in the Field, London. The auditorium within is even more 
redolent of the meeting-houses built by the New Englanders 
as their first temples, this one keing very like King’s Chapel on 
Tremont Street in Boston. 

The pews here have been given by churches throughout 
the country, one being from the First Parish Church, established 
in 1620 at Plymouth, Mass. This congregation cherishes the 
Revere bell made for its first church by Joseph Revere to arouse 
the vicinity in case of fire. This bell is said to have tolled over 
John Brown’s body in 1859. 

Just in the period the United States was tingling with dis- 
cussion of the Young plan for collection of World War repara- 
tions the Universalist General Convention was busy with the 
erection of a national church in Washington. The author of the 
Young plan, Owen D. Young of New York City, was a member 
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of this faith. A number of his friends financed the Peace Tower 
for the new church, naming it for him to remind the passer-by 
that universal peace is the fruit of religious liberty. 

Although this denomination is not among those having 
the largest number of followers in this country, it has placed en 
architectural gem on Sixteenth Street Northwest at R Street. 
For perfection of detail in the interior, for real Gothic harmony 
on acompact scale and the artistic use of color undertones, this 
church can be ranked with those of any magnitude. 

Much of the effect is due to the deep blue, the glowing rose, 
the red and green shot through with amber, used to offset the 
Gothic austerity. These colors are in the stained glass windows, 
which are not picture or figure windows, but carry out a scheme 
of religious symbolism depicting man’s growth from the Dark 
Ages through Christianity. The local congregation shared with 
the General Convention in the construction, financing and dedi- 
cation of the building in 1930.—The Sunday Star (Washington). 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS IN TOKYO 
Dear Universalist friends in America: 

First of all let me thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the beautiful Christmas cards, and the loving thoughts and 
gifts you sent us at Christmas time. Every card, every thought, 
every gift, thrilled our hearts with a feeling of “home” and of 
solidarity, a feeling of being part of our great Universalist Family 
that I think you can hardly understand, unless you, like us, have 
been far away from most of your best-beloved at Christmas time. 
I wish it were possible to write each one of you a yard or so of 
letter telling you about our Christmas over here and about how 
much we appreciate all your Christmas kindness, but with the 
pressure of my regular work what it is, even though we are not 
going to take the time for even a short trip anywhere, that would 
be impossible; so I have asked the long-suffering Leader people 
if they would please grant me space for such a letter, so that it 
may reach you all. I haven’t heard from them yet, but, being 
an optimist, lam writing it and hoping for the best. 

We have been singularly blessed in Tokyo, this year, in the 
matter of our own Christmas edification and delight. First we 
had a most wonderful oratorio concert, in which our Georgene 
Bowen sang the solo mezzo-soprano, and Miss Lena Dougherty, 
a friend-of-our-mission of long standing, the alto. A charming 
tiny Japanese, Kinoshita San, with her clear sweet lyric tones, 
carried the highest part, and these three, assisted by an excep- 
tionally fine tenor and bass, were supported by a large and ad- 
mirably trained chorus, chiefly of American voices. They sang 
several beautiful Christmas carols and the glorious Gounod 
oratorio, ‘“Stabat Mater.” 

Next came a play by the Amateur Dramatic Club of Tokyo. 
It was “Old English” this time, and I am sure it could not have 
been more excellently rendered by professionals. 

As though this had not been treat enough, on the Monday 
before Christmas our Tokyo Women’s Club put on a Miracle 
Play presenting the Christmas story, with every beauty and 
glory that could possibly be attained by magnificent costuming, 
perfect lighting, and clear, sympathetic, understanding rendition 
of the parts. 

As a fitting climax to it all, on Christmas afternoon we had 
our Christmas service in our beloved homelike Union Church, its 
sparkling white walls crowning the high bank beside one of 
Tokyo’s most beautiful streets, its tall spire gleaming snowy white 
against the blue sky, its walls within ringing with the choral 
worship of God’s childrea of many lands and many creeds. They 
often choose our Harry to preach the Christmas sermon, and this 
year (“though I do say it as shouldn’t’’), I am sure he reached 
his climax, so far. 

Of course my Sunrise Guild girls have been working for 
Christmas ever since the fall, and some of our friends have helped 
us by knitting up a lot of our wool. Among these friends, most 
prominent are the Blackmer Home girls and Miss Bowen, the 
aunt of Umeda San, our guild president, and Grandma Cary. 
When it came time to carry the sweaters to the little shack beside 
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the Sumida River where a Mr. Suzuki and his young wife, with 
their old father and two little children, carry on their work of 
refuge for sixteen riverboat children and of help to the hundreds 
of others living always on the miserable barges in the river, we 
faund that we had one hundred and three garments of varied 
shapes, colors and sizes, all beautifully and artistically fashioned. 
I wish you might have gone with us and seen them piled high on 
the one long table in that wretched, tiny building where these 
devoted Christians sleep with their little charges stretched on the 
floor, like sardines in a can, nine boys in one small room, six girls 
in a smaller, the parents and two babies in one smaller still and 
the old grandfather I don’t know where. They were all well, 
and apparently well-fed, well-clothed and happy in this time 
when many children here, and grown-ups too, are cold and 
nungry. 

The Saturday before that had been the day appointed for the 
visit of my Sunrise Guild to the Salvation Army Day Nursery, 
where we always go at Christmas time with gifts of toys to the 119 
poor little mites for whom those devoted workers care, while the 
mothers are at work. This year, we just had to have a teachers’ 
meeting over at college that very day; so Harry had to go with 
the girls instead of me. It was a disappointment to me you may 
be sure, but Harry enjoyed it and he contributed a box of 
“mikans”’ (tiny Japanese oranges) to the party. 

Next came our annval Tokyo Universalist missionaries’ 
Christmas dinner here in the mission house. We had hoped to 
have thirteen or fourteen this time, but Miss Hathaway did rot 
feel strong enough to come up from Zushi. Althea Bridges had 
some special work for Meiji University suddenly interfere with 
her coming, so that kept her and her Matsuko San away. Then 
Paula Cate’s little rephew was so desperately ill that she had to 
go to him; so in the end we had only Georgene Bowen, Ruth 
Downing, Tetsuko Katsuda, and Paul Cate besides our own five, 
Motner Cary, Alfreda, Mr. Grant, Harry and me. We had 
turkey (which is mucn cheaper here than beef or pork), plum 
pudding, and all the trimmings. 

On Friday evening came the Sunday school Christmas at 
Akasaka, and Harry and I went there of course, although I had 
to go off leaving a crowd of my young people here in the mission 
house rehearsing their plays for our Christmas party the next 
night. 

Saturday was the great day here. Our young people’s 
Christmas begins at about three o’clock, you know, and lasts 
until ten or later at night. Well, as usual they began to arrive 
at one, almost before we were through with lunch. In the after- 
noon we sang Christmas songs and played games. Then we had 
our regular lunch-supper of sandwiches, cookies, cake, salted 
peanuts, mikans and tea, allin great abundance. As there were 
seventy and more in our living-room and dining-room, you can 
realize that only long practise has made it possible to serve such 
a meal without bother and confusion. 

Finally everything was cleared away and we could proceed 
to the real Christmas program. This began, of course, with the 
Christmas service of worship that our boys and girls love so well, 
the one in the back of ‘‘Songs of Work and Worship.”” Next came 
a dramatization that I had arranged of the story, “The White 
Flower of Happiness,”’ in which I tell the story and the young 
people act it out, speaking their parts when conversation in the 
tale permits. We had worked hard at the costuming and we had 
expert lighting, and the girls did beautifully, so that it was a great 
success. It is very easy to produce and I should be glad to share 
it with any of you who may wish to try it. 

After that came Japanese dances by two little sisters of one 
of my girls, Sasaki San, and some sleight of hand performances by 
two of the boys, as well as speeches by Harry, our Lieutenant 
Hidaka and a business man who has come to us recently through 
Umeda San, the president of the guild, and who was very much 
impressed by the kind of work and hospitality he had found in 
the mission house. The program ended with another play given 
by my guild girls and three of their brothers and a few sisters. 

Usually at our Christmas party, much to our chagrin, the 


young people try to outdo themselves with beautiful presents to 
their “Dad and Mother Cary.’’ Well, this year we succeeded in 
impressing them with the fact that in the face of so much poverty 
and suffering in Tokyo, we simply could not be party to that kind 
of extravagance, dear to us though their affection is. We told 
them that, instead, an opportunity would be given them, at the 
party, to contribute to a fund to be sent to the Nippori mission 
here in Tokyo, to be used in their relief and asylum work for the 
unemployed. Accordingly, at the end of our closing play, “(Come 
to the Manger,” when the “wise men” had placed their gifts 
before the lighted manger, behind which sat Mary and stood 
Joseph, with a tiny adorable angel in white, wings and all, stand- 
ing on Mary’s other hand, the angel came forward, picked up the 
big brass bowl which was the gift of gold, and held it there while 
first the actors put their money gifts into it, then all the rest of 
the seventy followed. 

The evening ended with exchange of ten sen presents, the 
company standing in an elongated circle down the middle of the 
two rooms, and the wee packages being passed from hand to band, 
to the accompaniment of the piano, and stopping when the piano 
stopped suddenly. This had to be tried several times to make it 
come out straight, much to the joy and hilarity of the participants. 

Hidaka San had spent the night with us, and he shared our 
comparatively early breakfast and our hasty opening of presents. 
Only one or two of the packages had reached us from America, so 
we did succeed in opening everything, before we had to hurry 
over the the Koishikawa Church for the Christmas service with 
communion. 

After a very simple Sunday dinner, we were ready for Taka- 
suga San, one of my college girls who is one of our teachers at 
Iidamachi Sunday school, and who has recently joined the guild. 
Noriko Umeda came too, and in front of our Christmas fire in 
the living-room we four had a consecration service and I baptized 
Takasugi San and Harry led us in communion. We had but a 
few minutes to rest before it was time to go to Union Church for 
the Christmas service of which I have already told, our lidamachi 
Sunday school Christmas following. There we entertained at 
least two hundred children, parents, big brothers and sisters, etc., 
although our membership is now only a little over sixty. 

Rather a full Christmas Day it was, but that was not the end. 
On Monday we had our neighborhood children’s Christmas, 
outdoors this year, on the tennis court, because it has grown to be 
too large an affair to be accommodated indoors. We have had 
our lighted tree outdoors for the first time this Christmas, with 
one of our windows ablaze with the lovely electric candles that 
Georgene’s sister, Mrs. Jewett, gave us. That pleased the chil- 
dren, but I think their greatest delight was the great big bonfire 
around which they circled, and which kept them warm on that 
bitter cold day as I told them the Christmas story and our Korean 
Kin San translated it to them. He is splendid with children, and 
he and four of my guild girls led them in games until it was time 
to give them their presents and send them home. There were 
one hundred and thirty some. As they marched past our front 
door each child received a battledore or a kite or a rattle (accord- 
ing to sex and size, about ten being babes on backs), two mikans, 
a Christmas box of candy, and two “‘omochi,’’ Japanese New 
Year rice-cakes, these last the donation of Mrs. Katsuda. 

On Thursday, four of the girls, Harry and I paid our visit 
to the Garden Home for tubercular girls, carrying them the 
Japanese hand towels we had hemstitched, together with a 
regular suit-box full of molasses kisses for the patients and a big 
box of chocolates for the dear little old Church of England mis- 
Sionaries and their one young assistant, who give their lives so 
joyfully to this most important work. We sang for them, and 
Tetsuko and I told them ‘“‘Why the Chimes Rang.’ 

Once more let me thank you with all my heart for all you 
have done to make our Christmas happy, and to help us spread 
cheer and good will among the Least of These. 

Lovingly and gratefully yours, 
Maude Lyon Cary. 
Tokyo, Japan, Dec. 31, 19382. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


ARE WE A LIBERAL CHURCH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Free Church of America, it is agreed by the commis- 
sions, can not have a creed. 

That raises the question, which the General Convention 
may well consider in its survey of our creed, can any liberal 
church have a creed? (Other than its declaration of liberalism.) 

There are many outsiders who smile when they read our 
present denominational creed in connection with pronounce- 
ments that we are a liberal church. 

Sheldon Shepard. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


REPLACING THE FIVE POINTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In criticising the proposal for a denominational statement to 
take the place of the ‘‘Five Points’ —a statement that would be 
non-theological, and, therefore, would make no reference to God, 
Jesus, the Bible, Christianity, punishment or salvation—Harry 
Hersey misses the point. The proposition is simply to exchange 
the theological statement for a declaration of purpose, of aim, or 
of aspiration. 

Theological terms are ambiguous: they are one thing to one 
person and quite a different thing to another. As a matter of 
fact, the orthodox and the liberal do not worship the same God; 
they do not adore the same Jesus; the Bible to them is not the 
same book, nor are the beliefs about retribution and salvation 
identical. Furthermore, conservative and radical groups within 
the Universalist and Unitarian denominations by no means agree 
on theological points. So, obviously, a doctrinal statement that 
would be satisfactory to one group would not satisfy the other. 

Therefore, is there not some wisdom in the proposal to aban- 
don the impossible task of framing a statement of doctrine which 
would be acceptable to all, and, instead, give expression to a 
common aspiration? ‘‘There are diversities of gifts (beliefs), 
but the same spirit.”” We may more certainly find common 
ground in other than a theological field. 

H. L. Canfield. 


Greensboro, N.C. 


* * 


WORCESTER, WITHOUT A QUESTION MARK 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is an axiom in publicity that ‘‘a knock is a boost,” so we 
have to thank our genial friend, the Rev. Charles Petty, that he 
has called attention afresh to the fact that the General Conven- 
tion of our Church is holding its biennial session in Worcester, 
Mass., October next, for, humanly speaking (if that does not 
classify me among the humanists), that is where it is to be held. 
Brother Petty is about six months late with his supposition that 
the question where it will be held is still an open one. Last fall 
the trustees of the General Convention accepted Worcester’s 
thrice issued invitation, and preparations are going forward 
with us to give a warm welcome to the hosts that we expect will 
gather in the “heart of the Commonwealth,” indeed, we shall be 
disappointed if there is not a marked falling off those days at 
Brother Petty’s pet, the Chicago Expogition. There is much that 
is facetious in our friend’s letter, and we think he must have in- 
tended his recommendation of Chicago as the place for the Con- 
vention to be so considered. As every one agrees, perhaps the 
most vital questions in a generation affecting our church are to 
come before the Convention for settlement, and how could the 
attention needed be given them with the Exposition luring away 
the delegates? 

Indeed, Chicago with such a rival attraction would be the 
last place to go. We have tried it before in large cities where 
everything from Coney Island to the Grand Opera has been 
recommended to the delegates, with the result that it has been a 
grand sight-seeing time but a poor convention. Those coming 


from the West to the Worcester Convention can stop off the week 
before or after at the Exposition, and those going to it from the 
East can visit it some other time than the days they run over to 
Worcester, so you see, my cheerful critic, the question of saving 
expense does not really enter in. I hope it will not sound dis- 
respectful if I say the objection is petty. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I trust you will ‘‘take the time out’ I - 
have consumed in bowling over one on the side lines. I really 
need all the time and space you can give me for setting forth the 
importance of the coming Convention and Worcester as the ideal 


place for it. 
Vincent E. Tomlinson. 


Worcester, Mass. 
ok 


THE PASSING OF DR. EMRICH 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received the news of the passing of Dr. Frederick 
E. Emrich, and the world seems a poorer place for his departure. 
I have seen little of him for the past few years, but my memory 
harks back to the days when I was a student in a “‘prep”’ school of 
which Frederick Emrich, then a young man, was a trustee and 
visitor. Like most boys, I had dreamed of being a doctor, law- 
yer, merchant, chief, but here was a man who, by force of a 
noble personality, made me want to be a clergyman. He had 
the most alert mind of any one I had ever met. He learned a . 
language for the fun of it, not only to read it but to speak it, 
preach in it extemporaneously. He read a book, not a word ata 
time or a sentence at a time, but a page at a glance, and when he 
had glanced at the last page the contents of the book were his 
forever. He knew how to think and to express himself fear- 
lessly in clear, forcible words. Best of all, he had a warm and 
responsive heart. He was kind to the raw boy who looked at 
him with dumb admiration, and would take him for a walk about 
the campus and talk to him, not like a father but like a brother. 
I owe him a deep debt of gratitude. He was an admirable 
preacher, a born leader of men, but above all he was kind. I 
have lost a friend. 

Frank Oliver Hail. 


New York City. 


* * 


MUST OUR MINISTERS BECOME TENTMAKERS LIKE 
PAUL? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Do you ask if I really expect to reach the goal and raise our 
money in this parish? I have not permitted myself to think 
otherwise. The canvass was conceived in vision and it is but- 
tressed by prayer. The day of miracles is not past. No one 
knows what may happen if I have faith sufficient to the day. 

What of the future? I think I am up against a serious 
problem. I am sure that I must either find some source of in- 
come which will enable me simply to be a supply preacher (cutting 
out all parish work), or else be forced into some other field. I 
preach freely enough and my wife (my severest critic) says 
“better than ever before.’”” And, thanks to Dean Leonard, I 
prepare quickly when once I have my theme. I could run along 
here for a time and give these people acceptable sermons if I 
had only a half-day and an early Sunday morning for prepara- 
tion. At the same time I would still, in vital ways, be a pastor, 
even if not acailler. This, as I see it, seems to be the best possible 
solution. 

Our people are loyal, hard-working, enthusiastic, denomina- 
tionally alive. Our church is the only Protestant church in our 
part of the city. It is the duly “labeled” liberal church. It has 
afine plant. It has a perpetual Y. P. C. U. and a courageous Aid. 
But under present conditions, or any probable ones for years to 
come, we can not possibly get enough money subscribed to pay 
enough of our budget to make us solvent. As for raising money, 
it becomes increasingly difficult. All the churches are doing it, 
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and their constituencies outnumber us, in one instance, by 1200 
per cent. (The Episcopal proselytizer has now 1,300 communi- 
cants—Jew and gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Methodist, 
Congregationalist and Universalist.) 
es 
% * 
DR. ETZ ON THE AMERICAN BOARD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In all of the references in the Leader to ‘“‘Re-thinking Mis- 
sions” I have seen no mention of a very striking pamphlet of 
sixty-four pages called ‘“‘Re-thinking Foreign Missions with the 
American Board.’”’ In the first place, this is an admirable sum- 
mary of the large volume which has attracted so much attention. 
The work of condensation is well done, with sufficient of the 
original text quoted to give the style and flavor of the book itself. 

In the second place, and even more important, I feel that 
the spirit of honest self-criticism in the pamphlet is truly re- 
markable in a publication of a group organized for propaganda 
and administration of missions. 

The “American Board’s Attitude” is given in connection 
with each chapter. There is agreement with most of the report. 
There is admission of weaknesses on the part of the Board to 
which this report calls attention. There is expressed continu- 
ally the desire to profit by criticisms and to revamp the work of 
the Board to make it as efficient as possible. 

This pamphlet is an excellent illustration of real Christian 
statesmanship. It is well worth reading both for content and 
spirit. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


DEAN SKINNER’S ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was interested in Dean Skinner’s talk to the ministers on 
Jan. 9, as reported in the Leader. 

With some of the ideas he expressed I am in hearty agree- 
ment. On this one in particular I would like to voice my views— 
“Tf the General Electric were presented with the problems con- 
fronting us, they would proceed in a scientific way. They would 
set aside men to try things out. . . . Why not have special 
ehurches acting as laboratories?” 

That looks feasible to me. The Church of the Redemption 
and the National Memorial Church would be two splendid 
laboratories. There are probably others. I would go farther 
than that and suggest that every minister regard his church as a 


laboratory, and experiment, scientifically, until he finds methods | 


which produce results in terms of a growing, enthusiastic and 
consecrated fellowship. 

I have tried to do that in Palmer. For instance, our service 
of worship has been modified. We have a junior congregation 
of from twenty-five to thirty every Sunday. For twenty minutes 
they share in the service. After my talk to them, the younger 
children go into the nursery department, the others remain for 
the whole service. All I can say is that it works. Having so 
many boys and girls in the congregation does not seem to drive 
away the older members. I think they like it. I am sure inaioy 
A junior choir, in addition to our splendid senior choir, greatly 
helps. We call St. Paul’s the Children’s Church. In brief, we 
do all we can to interest our young people in our services of wor- 
ship. If one method is ineffective, drop it, and try something 
else, the aim always being—get the young people to church. 
And when you get them there make the service sufficiently in- 
teresting so that they will want to come again and keep coming. 

The same principle applies in the church school, in all the 
organizations of the church, and in pastoral calling. The small- 
est church we have is a man’s size job. It is a challenge to the 
minister to do some planning in a scientific way—to see his task 
steadily and as a whole, and to keep everlastingly at it. Results 
are sure to come. } 

Let “the powers that be” try out this laboratory, this 
scientific method, in strategic places, but in the meantime why 
shouldn’t each and every minister do a little scientific experi- 


menting in his own field? I have an idea that some men feel 
that there are no opportunities in the church to which they 
minister. It is just too bad to feel that way. There are plenty 
of opportunities in every parish that is at all active. Every 
situation is a challenge to do something to improve existing con- 
ditions. 

Dean Skinner’s suggestion is a good one and should be ap- 
plied on a much larger scale than he mentions. 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


CHRIST OUR ONE CREED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In forwarding subscription for another year I want to express 
my appreciation of the Leader, especially in recent months. You 
have drawn material from a broad circle and it must enrich every 
reader. Especially have I been interested in the chapters from 
Dr. Bradley’s book. If we could all grow into the spirit these 
chapters seek to make clear, it would enrich every soul. More 
than that, it would serve to clear away the fog which now pre- 
vents eye to eye seeing. 

The longer I live the more thankful am I that I came upon 
the stage when a church stood for a distinct conception of God, 
duty and destiny. What was ingrained then holds firmly to- 
day. At the same time this background only serves to make 
clear the necessity for readjustment of facts in harmony with 
present day thinking. To my mind we need make clear dis- 
tinction between a name and underlying principles. If the Uni- 
versalist Church has lost somewhat its former strength the 
spirit of universalism is permeating the whole body of Christian 
workers as never before. If we cling too strongly to the name 
there is danger of losing more of the spirit which dominated the 
fathers. 

One of our leading Baptist ministers has declared for the 
wiping out of creeds, which of course are purely intellectual, 
and establishment of two standards, liberal and conservative. 
Under these two banners all can gather, each devoted to one 
purpose, the carrying forward of the kingdom of righteousness 
manifested so clearly in the life of Jesus. If we could but wipe 
out all thought about the coming and nature of Christ and 
realize that accepting his life is the one standard, this world 
would be revolutionized. We believe that here is the true con- 
ception of real Universalism, and seeking this we can best pro- 
mote that spirit of Christian fellowship which will save from the 
pitfalls of life. It remains for those who believe in the larger 
thought to move forward in faith nothing doubting as long as the 
life of Christ is our one great objective. 

Your Cruisings are illuminating, word pictures which enrich 
our minds. I am one who waits with deep interest the develop- 
ment of the spirit of union among denominations, never a union 
in name, but in all the essentials of Christ-like living, working 
together to redeem from the present chaotic condition which 
confronts us all. Nothing short of this can save. 

George M. Twitchell. 

Auburn, Maine. 

* * 


FRIENDS OF RUSSIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There seems to be a special effort just now, through the press 
and otherwise, to stir up ill will against Russia. Many of us 
regret this, and would like to do something on the other side. 

One thing that we can do is to join the Friends of the Soviet 
Union. This does not imply approval of all the Soviet policies. 
The society aims to promote mutual good will and understanding 
between the Russian people and those of other countries, and 
urges unhampered trade with Russia, and the recognition of 
Russia by the United States. Any one wishing further informa- 
tion can get it by writing to the Friends of the Soviet Union, 80 
East 11th St., New York City. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 
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The Trends of the Times 


Recent Social Trends in the United 
States. Report of the President’s Re- 
search Committee on Social Trends. 
With a foreword by Herbert Hoover. 
Two volumes. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $10.00.) 

Mr. Hoover’s Committee, presided over 
by Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell, was appointed 
in 1929. Already it was obvious that our 
social structure was bound to suffer severe 
strains, and with the characteristic fore- 
sight of an engineer, Mr. Hoover asked a 
group of social scientists to investigate 
measurable changes so that, with social 
trends clearly in mind, responsible leaders 
could plan social and legislative action in- 
telligently. In his foreword the President 
makes it clear that, in the nature of the 
case, the resulting reports would emphasize 
elements of instability in our social or- 
ganization. Perhaps he felt then, and he 
may even feel now, that elements of 
stability could be revealed which more 
than offset the strains and stresses, but 
his committee makes no such suggestion; 
they do, it is true, find fixity in one direc- 
tion, but it is of a kind they would hardly 
commend. “There is in our organizations 
an institutional inertia, and in our social 
philosophies a tradition of rigidity.’’ 
When they point out the direction of 
progress it lies primarily in the application 
of new knowledge, the “willingness and 
determination to undertake important 
integral changes in the reorganization of 
social life, including the economic and 
political orders, rather than the pursuance 
of a policy of drift.” 

The findings of the committee fill two 
large volumes; a general summary of con- 
clusions is followed by monographs on par- 
ticular subjects prepared by individual 
investigators. With more than one of 
these we intend to deal later. At present 
the general conclusions will occupy us. 
One may, indeed, ask whether conclusions 
really have been reached. It might be 
fairer to say that the committee succeeded 
in formulating clearly a large number of 
pertinent questions which their inquiries 
have raised. There are those who ridicule 
the report because it asks so many ques- 
tions which its writers do not profess to be 
able to answer. They pour scorn on the 
work because it does not recommend the 
abandonment of the capitalistic system 
and because it is, or seems to those who 
read radical literature, complacently plati- 
tudinous. But the fundamental question 
which must be faced before we adopt any 
particular scheme, economic or political, 
before, in fact, we decide that we do need 
a new scheme in either field, is the question 
whether we can find a way out of our 
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trouble by taking thought. If we do believe 
that intelligence is essential and that all 
planning for the future must rest on 
thoroughgoing analysis of tendencies dis- 
coverable in recent changes, then the social 
scientists, trained in the analysis of in- 
stitutions and forms of social life, can help 
us. Professor Mitchell and his colleagues 
were not commissioned ‘‘to lead the people 
into some new land of promise, but to re- 
trace our recent wanderings, to indicate 
and interpret our ways and rates of change, 
to provide maps of progress, make observa- 
tions of danger zones, point out hopeful 
roads of advance.” 

Coming from a group appointed by Mr. 
Hoover and steering clear of prophetic 
proclamations of dimly-seen Utopias men 
may some day reach, the warning words of 
the members of this committee are all the 
more important. We may, in a certain 
sense, regard them as speaking for Mr. 
Hoover when they say that the alternatives 
to an intelligent planning of far-reaching 
proportions are essentially two. We may 
drift, they admit. But “the imminent 
perils’ before us make it seem very doubt- 
ful to them that we can do that for long. 
The other alternative is seen in “the dic- 
tatorial systems in which the factors of 
force and violence loom large.’’ Such al- 
ternatives, “with their accompaniments of 
violent revolution, dark periods of serious 
repression of libertarian and democratic 
forms,’ and their “proscription and loss of 
many useful elements in the present pro- 
ductive system.” 

It is on this question of ‘‘useful ele- 
ments’”’ in the present productive system 
that the radicals range themselves scorn- 
fully against the social scientists. The re- 
port tells us that “to maintain the balance 
of our economic mechanism” is a challenge 
to all the ‘imagination, the scientific in- 
sight and the constructive ability which 
we and our children can muster.’”’ But the 
report is equally clear in tracing to the 
competitive profit system one of the major 
factors in our depression. Even in good 
times, the writers admit, we do not make 
full use of our labor power, of our equip- 
ment, or of our natural resources. And the 
reason, they say, is that an effective limit 
is put on production by the necessity, 
under our capitalistic system, of producing 
only what can be profitably absorbed by 
the market. They do not view with any 
complacency the difficulties inherent in 
such a system, or the constant and in- 
creasing danger of upsetting the fine bal- 
ance which alone can be said to spell pros- 
perity. Moreover, they make it clear that 
our system of ‘private property undergoes 
modification every time we move forward 
to a larger measure of public control in 
the interest of the common good. “Our 
property rights remain, but they undergo 
a change.” This is no blind conservatism, 
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but of course it does not meet the demand 
of certain minorities for “realistic” and 
drastic proposals looking to reconstruction 
of the economic order. The authors of the 
report aaticipate change and are clear 
that in it lies our hope of betterment. But 
they anticipate modifications of the system 
rather than its overthrow. 

How can we achieve modification that 
goes far enough to improve things and yet 
not so far that worse troubles follow in its 
wake? The social scientists naturally be- 
lieve it can come by recognizing the role 
science must play, by recognizing the in- 
timate interrelationship in which various 
aspects of our life are bound together for 
weal and woe, as well as by devising specific 
procedures. But they see also that we 
need good will. Without it we shall suffer 
worse evils that spring from a bitter and 
confused struggle between shifting power 
groups. Here, indeed, is a task for all who 
in pulpit, press, or class-room have the 
opportunity to prepare men’s minds for 
further change, to unify our people in de- 
votion to a common good which shall have 
precedence over all special interests, and 
to sustain those attitudes in which we recog- 
nize an underlying brotherhood to be 
more important than economic advantage. 

And here we must pick a quarrel with 
the report. Its authors tell us (p. xiii) 
that scientific progress brings economic 
change, that this in turn affects social in- 
stitutions, and that finally come changes 
in social philosophies and codes of be- 
havior. (They admit, it should be pointed 
out, that these factors act and react on 
one another, rather than always following 
strictly this order.) So the basis of our 
life is an economic one. This is as good as 
saying that the profit motive rules human 
life. Yet the report impresses upon us the 
part which is to be played by intelligence, 
by conscious choice, in securing a more 
stable balance and in avoiding the pitfalls 
of technological progress. What is this 
but the application to social conditions 
of a philosophy of life? Which really is 
the more important, the economic basis 
or the human mind which is capable of 
survey, selection and decision? And the 
authors go even further. They admit the 
value of something besides intelligence. 
“The Committee is not unmindful of the 
fact that there are important elements in 
human life not easily stated in terms of 
efficiency, mechanization, institutions, rates 
of change or adaptation to change.’’ Our 
immense economic machine is “a means, 
not an end in itself.” It exists “to enable 
men to live more richly and abundantly.” 
No solution, we are told, will really win 
general acceptance or satisfy men perma- 
nently unless it finds a secure place for 
values which resist change, and through 
which we hold to “the older and more 
familiar symbols, vibrant with the in 
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timacy of life’s experience and tenaciously 
interwoven with the innermost impulses 
of human action.” 

Such a recognition of spiritual values 
prepares us for the discussion of religion, 
education, and the family in the course of 
the report. The family is, indeed, recog- 
nized in the report as the major social or- 
ganization. It is, as we all know, affected 
seriously by the removal from its sphere of 
functions which for much the longer por- 
tion of human history have been controlled 
by it. The factory or office, the school 
and the place of amusement, have taken 
over some of its ancient functions. “‘If it 
is to be at all stable, it must depend more 
than ever upon affection and upon services 
which it can render to the men and women, 
as well as the decreased number of chil- 
dren, it comprises. As the authors say, to 
strengthen the tie without which it can 
not persist and to remove difficulties of 
personality adjustment, is a task increas- 
ingly recognized by the clergy and various 
kinds of clinic. A significant point is 
made in the suggestion that the modern 
family, confined within smaller space and 
consisting of fewer people (each demand- 
ing more of each of the rest), endangers 
the mental health of the child. His con- 
flicts are intensified and nervous tension 
is more likely under such conditions. 

Of the task of the Church, as seen by the 
committee, we shall have more to say. 
How its functions are to evolve is said 
to be ‘‘a grave issue.’”’ One function is 
that of ministering to those who suffer the 
strains and stresses of life. Another is 
that of social service and community life. 
Yet another is that of ethical guidance and 
control for both individual and society. 
The problems raised by the increased and 
increasing leisure are dealt with, but per- 
haps these could have been more closely 
linked up with the analysis of educational 
and religious trends. “Americans,” say 
the authors, ‘have but scanty traditional 
equipment for amusing themselves grace- 
fully and wholesomely.’’ That is a judg- 
ment we should resent from outsiders, but 
coming as it does from men who are the 
products of our culture we must take it as 
serious comment. Is the future in the 
hands of the mass entertainment to which 
we now devote so great a proportion of 
our surplus energy, time, and wealth? Is 
it too early to ask what is happening to 
our minds as a result of this staggering 
development? Have the movies, for ex- 
ample, speeded up the mental processes 
of the young, so that they can read and 
interpret captions and advertisements 
more quickly, while at the same time re- 
ducing their capacity for sustained effort 
on projects which do not happen to have 
sensational features or pictorial elements? 
It sometimes seems as if this is happening. 

The monographs in the two volumes 
are, of course, plentifully supplied with 
important statistics. These are very il- 
luminating, and the report provides us 
with a reliable picture of social trends 


under many aspects. Has the reader, 
for example, realized that in 1930, for the 
first time, there were fewer children under 
five years of age than in any preceding 
census year? Or that for tne first time 
there were fewer children under five years 
of age than between five and ten years 
of age? These are facts full of suggestion 
if we try to see far ahead. Did the reader 
know that (prior to the present depres- 
sion) one in four of all females sixteen 
years old and over was employed, and 
that while only one in eight of married 
women was employed (in 1929) the per- 
centage of married women employed in- 
creases much more rapidly than the num- 
ber of women employed? Or that since 
1900 enrolments in high schools have in- 
creased eightfold and in colleges fivefold? 
Many such startling facts and figures are 
contained in the report, which deserves 
careful study. 

A valued contemporary stated recently 
that ‘‘nothing offers more conclusiveproof 
than this report that capitalism will not 
reform itself from within.”’ Such a state- 
ment makes us wonder whether words 
mean even approximately the same to us 
and to those who make that comment. It 
seems to us, on the contrary, that the re- 
port is a document of far-reaching signif- 
icance, not for any positive reeommenda- 
tions which it makes, which are purposely 
few and tentative, but as an indication of 
the new recognition, by leaders within our 
present system, that they must face even 
further and more drastic changes, and 
that the changes which lie before us, if 
they are not to be planned in the light of 
what we now know and with reference to 
the general good, will be destructive of 
the system itself. Never has capitalism 
taken its responsibilities more seriously 
than in this preliminary exploration of the 
institutions it supports and which in turn 
support it, and of the instrumentalities 
by which change can represent’ human 
wills intelligently directed towards a goal. 

JB lI, JES 


* * * 


CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT 
CHOIRS UNITE 

The American Choral and Festival Al- 
liance, an association organized for the 
promotion and building up of choral sing- 
ing, both in the church and in the com- 
munity, will inaugurate its activities in a 
Singing Festival of Choirs at the Boston 
Opera House on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, Feb. 26. 

Great choral groups are organizing and 
are in rehearsal for the event. On Jan. 9 
over six hundred members of Catholic 
choirs from the churches of Greater Boston 
crowded into the South End Municipal 
Building for their first rehearsal under 
the direction of the Very Rev. William J. 
Finn, C.S. P., of the famous Paulist Choir, 
New York City. Father Finn’s achieve- 
ment with his immense choir was phe- 
nomenal. It was a great tribute to the 


genius of Father Finn and to the musical 
ability of Boston’s Catholic choirs that 
within the short time of an evening’s re- 
hearsal it was possible to reach the delicacy 
of effects in harmony that were achieved. 
The chorus itself was so deeply affected 
that its members begged Father Finn to 
stay over a second day, and after gaining 
his consent a second rehearsal was held 
the following evening, with the result that 
its program is well under way to being the 
finished, musicianly product which it aims 
to achieve. 

These results have been made possible 
through the earnest and sincere interest 
of Cardinal O’Connell, who is serving on 
the Advisory Council of the Boston Branch 
of the American Choral and Festival Al- 
liance. Bishop Sherrill, Bishop Burns, 
Rabbi Levi, and President Fetter of the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
are also serving on the Council of the 
Alliance, and are co-operating in bringing 
together a similar great interdenomina- 
tional chorus from the Protestant churches. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, director of 
the Westminster Choir, and president of 
the Westminster Choir School, is engaged 
as conductor of the Protestant chorus. On 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 18, in the Crypt 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston, five hun- 
dred singers from over thirty Protestant 
choirs assembled for their first rehearsal 
under Dr. Williamson. These highly 
trained groups are undertaking a varied 
and difficult program, which includes both 
sacred and secular music. The character 
of their work at this rehearsal indicates 
the impressive and beautiful music that 
will thrill the great audience at the Boston 
Opera House on Feb. 26. The second 
rehearsal was conducted by Dr. William- 
son at Bates Hall, Huntington Avenue, 
Monday, Feb. 138, at 8 p. m. 

Each of the above groups will sing well 
balanced programs of about half an hour 
in duration. In addition a large group of 
Jewish singers will exemplify the music of 
the Hebrews. Three hundred voices from 
the Associated Glee Clubs of New England 
will bring the force of the male voice into 
the picture, while a chorus of women’s 
voices under the auspices of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs will furnish contrast to 
the male voice group. To close the pro- 
gram, the 2,000 voices present will be 
joined together in a majestic paean of 
thanksgiving. 

The afternoon program will be a demon- 
stration of varied types of choral societies. 
For this event ten of the famous choral 
organizations of Greater Boston have 
entered their choruses. Each of these 
groups will sing a brief program under the 
leadership of its own conductor. 

* * 

It’s hard to deseribe our feelings when 
we hear one of our squibs, relayed via 
quotation in the Literary Digest, broadeast 
by a radio humorist over a coast-to-coast 
hook-up at a net profit to him of about 
$8.33.—Altlanta Journal. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


LISTEN TO YOUTH 


In scores of Universalist churches this 
coming Sunday, Feb. 19, youthful voices 
will proclaim critical thoughts about 
human relationships, thoughts that fore- 
cast social changes which will slowly 
evolve in the next quarter century. The 
rise of a new world civilization is bound 
to follow youth’s reaction to the chaotic 
mess that to-day prevents so many young 
people from even getting a start in life. 

* * 


DEBT REDUCTION FUND 


Jenness Underhill, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, has just sent a letter to all 
local presidents seeking their co-operation 
in securing a mile of pennies to be applied 
in greatly reducing the $850 note mentioned 
in this column last week. Mr. Underhill 
caleulates that a mile of pennies would 
sell for $633.60. If every member of the 
General Union gave only thirty-five 
pennies each they would string out for 
5,280 feet. 

Save your coppers for the next two 
weeks. Turn them in to the treasurer of 
your union. The yardage from each 
society when placed end to end will bring 
us to the goal. Just visualize our office 
’ secretary, Miss MacDonald, arranging 
63,360 pennies along Newbury Street in 
order to check up on Mr. Underhill’s 
calculations! ; 

The Y. P. R. U. is also conducting a 
campaign for a mile of pennies, and they 
figure 84,480 to the mile! Hither our 
Unitarian friends are more liberal than 
we are, or else our treasurer is counting on 
signing rubber checks. 

Considering the difficulties that have 
existed the past three years in raising 
revenue for ordinary expenses of the Gen- 
eral Union, it is rather remarkable that 
the principal of the note has been reduced 
by $1,150 and interest charges of $247 
paid. 

All together now, stuff with pennies the 
special boxes each union has received. 

* * 
HELPFUL SERVICE 


The Y. P. R. U. Headquarters staff has 
a Special Service Department to assist 
local unions in the solution of problems. 
A form on standard size paper called a 
‘Work Sheet’ solicits the following in- 
formation: Describe in your own words 
the work you have done during this 
month. Give any changes in personnel 
of your officers and describe any difficulties 
you have had. This practise tends to 
promote efficiency for the organization as 
a whole and justifies supporting a staff 
of competent officials. 

Contact with state and local union 
problems in our Y. P. C. U. is made 
through the medium of the ‘Presidents’ 
Exchange.’’ Once a month each active 


state president sends to Headquarters a 
letter surveying the activities and dif- 
ficulties among the unions in his or her 
jurisdiction. These are reviewed by the 
national president. His letter of com- 
ment is then mimeographed along with 
the others and the state leaders receive a 
document containing the entire corre- 
spondence. These officers then know 


developments throughout the national 
union and by noting the way problems are 
being tackled elsewhere get valuable hints 
for improving their own administration. 
Also, the national president has an op- 
portunity to continually assert his leader- 
ship and inspire his chief co-workers in 
doing all they can to carry out the aims 
and policies of the Y. P. C. U. It is re- 
grettable that some state presidents seldom 
or never write an Exchange letter. This 
indifference certainly weakens the Uni: 
versalist youth movement. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDSHIP FOLIOS FOR THE 
CH{LDREN OF CHINA 


Let us not forget the 1932-33 project of 
the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children. This is the fourth friend- 
ship project. Doll Messengers of Friend- 
ship went to Japan in 1926-27; Friendship 
School Bags went to Mexico in 1928, and 
Friendship Treasure Chests to the Philip- 
pines in 1930. Many thousands of letters 
have come from the children of those 
countries to our children. From Japan 
and Mexico there have also come beautiful 
reciprocal symbols of good will. Address 
of the Committee is 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Price of the folios is 60 
cents. 

* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


“You are invited to unite in a fellowship 
of prayer on the World Day of Prayer, 
March 8, 1938.” Mrs. Ruth Muskrat 
Bronson invites you in this way in her 
“Call to Prayer.” 

From all over the country echoes are 
coming of programs in preparation for this 
meeting, and our Universalist groups seem 
to be manifesting a very active interest 
in this day. We hope those who have not 
already planned a meeting will immedi- 
ately take steps either to unite with other 
church groups in their community or hold a 
meeting with their own group if it hap- 
pens that no other church is planning to 
observe this most worth while service. 
To unite in a service of prayer gives an 
opportunity for the growth of spiritual 
fellowship and uplift as well as for inter- 
denominational fellowship, with results 
that are far-reaching in this day when 
there is so much evidence of the desire 
for togetherness. 

The program as outlined suggests that 
we think about leadership in our churches; 
the needs of our country, politically and 
economically; the need for human sym- 
pathy and understanding in our relation- 
ships in international affairs. All of these 
topics are surely worthy of our best thought 
and should be more intelligently under- 
stood by our women. 

The object of the collection at the World 
Day of Prayer services is four-fold: For 


Christian Literature in the Orient; for 
Christian Service among Migrants. These 
groups are much larger in number than 
most of us realize and form a part of our 
population which should have more con- 
sideration than we have hitherto given 
them. ‘‘From beans, to peas, to lettuce, 
to cantaloupe, to cotton, to berries, these 
children have come—a part of the large 
procession following the crops in response 
to the demand for seasonal labor in har- 
vest and canning seasons, thus losing the 
advantages of organized community life. 
Here the Christian center is sheltering 
the little children from weary days of toil 
in the heat of the fields and danger of the 
cannery, and is building in them spiritual 
and physical strength.’”’ For Union Col- 
leges and for Co-operation with the Indian 
Americans. These topics are in line 
with our study, particularly the last men- 
tioned group, which is concerned in our 
national legislation at the present time, 
the outcome of the appropriations being 
one of the big problems before Congress. 
in the next few months. 

Please send for your materials early. 
Because of the expense involved, only a 
small supply is kept at headquarters, so. 
we shall appreciate anticipation of your 
orders just as early as possible. The ma- 
terials are: A Call to Prayer, by Mrs. 
Ruth M. Bronson—free. Program, ‘‘Fol- 
low Thou Me,” by Mrs. C. GC. Chen of 
China—2 cents each. Poster, 11 x 17— 
5 cents. Children’s Program—1 cent 
each. <A Service of Consecration—5 cents. 


* * 


REPLACEMENT FUND 


CrITts: COGater. a ere ce ee ee, eee $ 95.15 
‘WiSCONnSIni ak rane eee 15.00 
ING we YORK 3 cuter ok teen meee 5.00 
Rennsylvania eee a eee 3.90: 
otalin. choca ee ree mee $119.05, 

* * 


Dr. J. J. Conway arrived and rendered 
first aid. He thought it a hospital ease, 
but Dr. Brownell who remained uncon- 
scious asked not to be taken to a hospital. 
—Warren and Barrington (R. I.) Gazette. 

The words coming naturally.— New, 
Yorker. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


A RECENT TRIP 


A trip through the state of Connecticut 
recently included visits to seven parishes. 
Fortunately for me, Rev. C. H. Emmons 
of the General Convention was driving to 
Hartford, and invited me to ride with him 
as far as my first stop, Norwich. That 
evening, Friday, the church school teachers 
and the pastor, Rev. William A. Haney, 
gathered at the church to discuss the 
school program. We conferred far- into 
the night, and found that there were many 
ways in which the program might be im- 
proved to meet felt needs. It was an in- 
teresting and interested group. 

From Norwich to Stafford, via the 
Central Vermont, was a two-hour trip, 
covering about forty miles. This group of 
fine workers has always excited our en- 
thusiasm, for no matter what any one sug- 
gests in the way of improvement or co- 
operation they are eager to attempt. 
Saturday evening the teachers met with 
Rev. and Mrs. Clifford Newton at the 
parsonage. Sunday morning I was given 
a large share of the sermon time to ac- 
quaint the parish members with the 
program of the church school of to-day 
and its relation to them. And along with 
this went the greetings and commenda- 
tion of this Association to the splendid 
spirit of the Stafford workers. 

Church school followed, when I visited 
every class, and, at the request of the 
teachers, suggested new materials where 
it seemed advisable. At the close of 
school, a delicious dinner was served in 
the parish house to which all interested 
were invited to remain. It was planned 
this way, so that no one would have to 
stay away from the afternoon meeting be- 
eause of dinner arrangements at home. 
About forty-five remained for the after- 
noon meeting, where I again had the floor. 
Questions, explanations, a survey of the 
field of worship, a picture of our present 
work in the Far East, and so forth, filled 
our time to overflowing. 

At the Stamford parsonage on Monday 
evening twenty-three adults gathered to 
discuss the possibility of reorganizing a 
church school. None has been held here 
for two years, yet all these adults felt the 
need for it, and pledged themselves as 
backers and participants. Briefly we sur- 
veyed the field of religious education, 
talked of methods and materials, and 
mapped out a skeleton plan which would 
serve as a start. We hope that this may 
be carried out, for certainly when adults 
see the need, and are willing to meet it, 
great things can be achieved. 

Tuesday evening at the Bridgeport 
church the few teachers of this downtown 
schoo] gathered with the acting superin- 
tendent. This group faces difficult prob- 
lems, and I could do little more than en- 


A Candidate for Summer School, 
Pigeon River, N. C. 


courage and suggest. Those carrying the 
load are working conscientiously for the 
group they are endeavoring to serve. 

The New Haven workers had planned a 
supper meeting for Wednesday evening, 
and around the board we had a friendly 
time. We adjourned at the close to the 
primary room, for the message which I was 
expected to give. This was followed by 
the monthly business meeting, and some 
discussion. This school is fortunate in 
having the leadership of a trained worker 
in Douglas H. Robbins, as well as the 
facilities of Yale University, both leader- 
ship and library. 

We had a fine opportunity to renew 
Ferry Beach associations at Meriden, which 
always sends some of its young men to that 
summer training school. Here, too, it was 
a supper meeting, with the superintendent 
and pastor also on hand, as in New Haven. 
After the resume of the field of our work, a 
presentation of our objectives and ac- 
tivities, we discussed our worship needs, 
curriculum, materials and methods of pre- 
sentation. 

Hartford had arranged a luncheon meet- 
ing at the Y. W. C. A. All the teachers 
were not able to be present, but depart- 
mental heads, the director, and several 
teachers were there for a get-together. 
The affair was very informal, on the ques- 
tion and answer basis. During the eve- 
ning we conierred with the director on 
additional administration metters, and 
with the primary superintendent on her 


program. Hartford is doing a splendid job 


on the foundation work of religious educa- 


tion. It plans for the future, not just for 
to-day. 

And so we saw Connecticut at work. 
Like every other group of schools, its 
greatest need is training in leadership. 
Many persons who really want to help, 
and put in much time, have not yet real- 
ized what their responsibilities are. No 
one individual has any right to speak for 
a group. This matter of religious leader- 
ship must be a co-operative affair, devoid 
of that personal element which makes 
for faction and friction. ‘‘For the best 
interests of the group we serve’”’ should be 
the slogan of every group of leaders. And 
the second great need has to do with wor- 
ship. We have thought of worship as an 
adult experience, and have not realized 
that growing boys and girls are entitled 
to training in it. Not adult worship, but 
worship to meet their years. These things 
we need to look into together. 

Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 


RESULTS THAT COUNT 


While a great deal has been said about 
what the Summer School of Inman’s 
Chapel is doing for the children, not so 
much has been said about what it has 
done for the children, most of them now 
young men and women, some of whom 
went to the first Summer Schools held 
here. 

When a single party was held on the 
church lawn, to gather up all the dis- 
carded shingles of the old church roof, 
several of the older boys and girls came up 
from the high school to help. After the 
party they congregated in the library to 
look for reference books and reading ma- 
terial. 

“Just you think,” said one of the girls, 
“T’ve been coming here since I was in the 
kindergarten, and now I’m a junior and 
coming here for reference books.” 

Another junior, a tall boy, said, “I came 
to kindergarten when Miss French was 
here.”’ 

Those of the older group who were 
chosen as helpers in the Summer School 
had valuable training and experience if 
they wanted to go to a Teacher Training 
School. The training in art, appreciation 
of music and good pictures is something 
they will never forget, and also something 
they do not get in the public schools. 
This training has been an incentive to 
some of the young people to finish high 
school, who probably would not have 
done so otherwise. 

Inman’s Chapel Summer School has 
done incalculable things for the older boys 
and girls, and will continue to do just that 
for the younger. 

Pauline Frazier. 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Rutland.—The Superintendent started 
the New Year with his Convention Cen- 
tennial Co-operation discourse here on 
“Heirs and Pioneers,” and, like other ser- 
vices here, this one was broadcast. He 
spoke to the Sunday school and noted 
again the efficiency of this unit in an all- 
round effective local church ministry. He 
also gave a lecture over the radio Jan. 4, 
as did Rev. Walter Thorpe Jan. 24. The 
latter spoke to the Madison and Long- 
fellow P. T.’s in Rutland, to the Walling- 
ford and Meldon P. T.’s Dec. 3 and 15, 
to the Mary and Martha Circle of King’s 
Daughters of the Congregational church 
Dec. 27, to the annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational church at Fair Haven Jan. 11, 
at the Riverside Reformatory in Rutland 
Jan. 8 and the Ladies’ Aid Society Jan. 18. 
He was in charge of the union Coolidge 
Memorial Service Jan. 8. Mrs. Thorpe 
spoke to the Home Study Club Dec. 5. 
The church auditorum was filled Sunday 
evening, Jan. 15, when the Middlebury 
College Choir gave a song recital. One of 
the outstanding services rendered by the 
church here is that of the men’s club. This 
is one of the best men’s units to be found. 
Dec. 15 it heard Senator Wm. H. Botsford 
on “Taxation” and Jan. 12 Col. Earle S. 
Kinsley, Republican National Committee- 
man, on “Political Trends.” Officers 
elected the latter date are: President, 
Henry C. Farrar; vice-president, Cola J. 
Cleveland; secretary, Irving R. Hokby; 
treasurer, H. A. Durgy. Fine reports were 
heard at the annual parish meeting, and 
special resolutions were voted in apprecia- 
tion of the thirty-five years of trusteeship 
of Rollin L. Richmond, who declined re- 
election as chairman. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society earned $1,075.07 during the year. 
* * Felchville.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday afternoons, Jan. 1 
and 29. Rev. William Forkell preached 
Jan. 15, repeating his address which he 
had given at the Calvin Coolidge Memorial 
Service at Plymouth Jan. 8. The Ladies’ 
Aid met Jan. 5 with Mrs. Alice Watkins 
and Jan. 19 with Mrs. Lottie Gould. 
The annual parish meeting was held with 
E. B. Watkins Jan. 9. The Sunday school 
now meets Sunday mornings with Miss 
Minnie C. Fay, Mrs. Clare Buchanan 
assisting. Wade Keyes is one of the two 
legislative draftsmen of the state House 
of Representatives. This church was the 
one where Prof. Clarence R. Skinner and 
Rev. Fred H. Cole first took membership. 
* * Springfield.—It is a pleasure to visit 
here. By such sermons as “Cheer and 
Courage” Jan. 1, “The Forgotten Man’”’ 
Jan. 15, “If I Were Unemployed” Jan. 22, 
and ‘“‘Do We Need a Revolution?” Jan. 29, 
Rev. H. Edward Latham sets the people 
helpfully thinking along positive and con- 
structive lines. Every part of the service 


is always most carefully and co-ordinat- 
ively arranged, and this makes the meet- 
ing so worth while that even if one could 
only stay for a part he would feel well re- 
paid. The music is in charge of Mrs. 
Latham, and a chorus of seventeen to 
twenty-seven are trained to co-operate to 
the same end. The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, Jan. 8, 
and, as his custom is where time permits, 
he visited and spoke to the Sunday school. 
The school superintendent here, George 
H. Poole, prints his own slogans, since the 
others have been discontinued, and he also 
provides fine blue-prints showing the 
progress of the school. Mr. Latham and 
George A. Perry were in a debate at the 
Cosmopolitan Club Jan. 9 on the question 
of “Government and the Unemployed.’’ 
Elbert P. Norton, a life long supporter 
and helper, died Jan. 16, aged eighty-six. 
The annual meeting of the parish was an 
enthusiastic one. * * Bethel.—The Su- 
perintendent met local Universalist of- 
ficers Saturday evening, and on Sunday 
morning, Jan. 15, visited the Sunday school 
and preached in the United Church. Mrs. 
Francis J. Sargent is superintendent of the 
school and Mrs. Amy W. Harvey is clerk. 
There are four classes in the senior de- 
partment, three in the primary, where Mrs. 
Aiken is in charge, and also a fine kinder- 
garten in charge of Miss Helen Duff For- 
rest. The total enrolment is eighty. The 
Universalist church officers elected Jan. 
13 are: Clerk, Mrs. F. C. Putnam; treas- 
urer, Mrs. H. L. Emery; standing com- 
mittee, C. D. Cushing, E. H. Sturk, John 
Noble, J. T. Moody and F. E. Wallace; 
auxiliary committee, Mrs. Cherry Noble, 
Mrs. Nellie Shaw, Mrs. Ella Green, Mrs. 
Jane Martin and Mrs. Lillian M. Cady. 
The clerk of the United Church is Mrs. 
J. A. Grabam. At a joint meeting of the 
Ladies’ Social Union of the Universalist 
church and the Ladies’ Aid of the Con- 
gregational church, it was voted to com- 
bine the two societies under the name of 
“The Unity Club.”’ The following officers 
were elected: Secretary, Mrs. Lulu For- 
rest; treasurer, Mrs. Jennie Emery; 
executive committee, Mrs. Mary Noble, 
Mrs. May Newton, Mrs. Mildred Abbott 
and Mrs. Lillian Cady. A fine men’s 
supper was held Dec. 30. Rev. William 
C. Harvey spoke to the Masons at Wind- 
sor Jan. 5, and is in demand at many dif- 
ferent occasions. The Convention was 
organized here in 1838. * * Gaysville.— 
Rev. William C. Harvey preached here 
Dec. 4 and 18 and on Jan. 1 and 29, and 
the Superintendent preached Jan. 15, after 
seeing the close of an active Sunday 
school. The Ladies’ Mite Society recently 
had a good meeting, with dinner, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Martin Wyman. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gelen B. Fish have gone to 


Eaton Park, near Lakeland, Fla., for the 
winter. * * Stockbridge.—The Superin- 
tendent preached here also on Jan. 15 and 
again saw the fine Sunday school at work. 
Rey. R. H. Blodgett of Pittsfield preached 
other Sundays in January. * * St. Johns- 
bury.—One of the regular good congrega- 
tions met the Superintendent here on Sun- 
day morning, Jan. 22, and he also spoke to 
the Sunday school. This church was or- 
ganized Jan. 23, 1868, and the building 
dedicated Jan. 23,-1873, and so it was a 
manifold anniversary occasion. Rey. 
Harold Scott worshiped with us. Rev. 
John M. Paige, who had charge of the ser- 
vice, has been preaching a series of ser-- 
mons on ‘‘The Life of Christ.’”’ He spoke 
to the Chamberlin W. R. Corps, No. 4, 
Jan. 5, on “Being Our Best.” Mrs. Paige 
was hostess, Dec. 28, to the Universalist 
Club. The clam chowder suppers of Dec. 
15 and Jan. 19 were successful, and this 
monthly event is an established institu- 
tion. St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church used 
the vestry for their annual parish meeting, 
and on Jan. 27 the Chamber of Commerce 
for its annual gathering. Randall Mc- 
Donald attended the State Older Boys’ 
Conference. At the annual meeting, Jan. 4, 
the following officers were elected: Clerk, 
George C. Felch; collector, Miss Martha A. 
Jenness; treasurer, Miss Laura A. Jenness; 
trustees, W. E. Kellogg, Mrs. Harry Gray, 
G. H. Stearns and Mrs. C. L. Bennett. 
Besides being superintendent of the school 
and director of the choir, George C. Felch 
crowded in a part in a dramatic enter- 
tainment, Jan. 12 and 13, which the B. P. 
O. Elks gave for charity. The Y. P. C. U. 
held a business meeting Jan. 19. * * 
Concord.—It was also a privilege to speak 
to the Sunday school here and preach at 
the service on Jan. 22. Here was started 
the first Sunday school in Vermont in 1812, 
by a Congregational minister, here our 
school held the Convention banner for 
years and here the present school is doing 
fine work under the superintendency of 
Mrs. J. M. Paige. The improvements to 
the building, by painting without and 
within, and by changes in the kitchen, are 
matters for special rejoicing. Rev. Mr. 
Paige spoke in memory of Calvin Coolidge 
Jan. 8. * * Hartland.—This place is made 
up of two communities, one the Four 
Corners and the other the Three Corners. 
Jan. 8 the people at the Four Corners or- 
ganized a second and community Sunday 
school with Methodists and Congrega- 
tionalists uniting, meeting at 9.30 a. m. 
so as to permit attendance at the regular 
morning service of the United Church at 
11.45 a. m. at the Four Corners. There 
were forty-seven present at this school 
Jan. 29. The staff is: Superintendent, 
Miss Carrie Stillson; clerk, Miss Evelyn 
Blodgett; treasurer, Miss Barbara Spear; 
teachers, Miss Grace MacDonald, Miss 
Gladys Craig, Mrs. Eudora Davis and 
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Mrs. Florence D. Wilson. Rev. William 
Forkell held a Coolidge memorial service 
Jan. 8. The Men’s Club had eighty-eight 
men out Jan. 27 to hear Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education Erwin. The Con- 
vention Superintendent visited both these 
Sunday schools in town and preached at 
the morning service of the United Church 
Jan. 29. The service was in charge of Rev. 
William L. Forkell and among the wor- 
shipers was Rev. J. Howard Flower. The 
Ladies’ Aid met at Four Corners hall Dec. 
‘1. * * Barnard.—The parish has held 
meetings Dec. 17 and Jan. 12. The Ver- 
mont Standard says: ‘“‘The people of Bar- 
nard are pleased to know that Rev. B. F. 
McIntire and family will be with us for 
another summer.” * * Barre.—At the 
annual parish meeting Jan. 3, the officers 
were elected as follows: Chairman, A. B. 
Lane; secretary, Earl W. Winters; treas- 
urer, Horace A. Richardson; trustees, Dr. 
F, M. Lynde, Fred Pirie, Russell Eastman, 
Edmund Gladding, Leslie Ladd and George 
E. Milne. Good reports were made by the 
minister and officers. * * Bellows Falls.— 
At the annual meeting of the United 
Church, Jan. 13, Walton H. Farr was 
elected president, Mrs. Edith Sanborn 
was elected clerk, Frank S. Adams treas- 
urer, Miss Stella Cutting assistant, Walton 
H. Farr, Mrs. A. A. Parker, Mrs. Mary 
Burke, H. S. Stoddard, Herman A. Jones 
and Albert T. Bolles as trustees and Miss 
Margaret Bolles superintendent of the 
Sunday school. The officers of the United 
Women’s Society are: President, Mrs. 
A. A. Parker; vice-presidents, Mrs. W. A. 
Graham and Mrs. Harvey Merrill; sec- 
retary, Mrs. G. H. Gryon; treasurer, Mrs. 
J. C. Dennison; collector, Mrs. W. H. 
Rhodes; executive committeewomen, Mrs. 
E. G. Adams, Mrs. H. K. Burt, Mrs. Lula 
Sparrow, Mrs. J. F. MaclLennan, Rev. 
Frances A. Kimball and Mrs. Morton F. 
Downing. The Universalist church and 
parish held meetings Jan. 2, 16 and 22. 
The Ladies’ Aid met Jan. 5 with Mrs. 
Herbert T. Kelley. * * Brattleboro.—At 
the annual meeting of All Souls Church 
Jan. 12, Frank E. Barber was elected clerk, 
and Verne H. Winchester and Linn D. 
Taylor trustees for three years, and Oscar 
C. Freeman treasurer. On Jan. 10 the 
Universalist society elected F. C. Sar- 
gent president, C. lL. Stickney treasurer, 
G. Milan Smith clerk, C. G. Staples audi- 
tor, and V. H. Winchester, C. R. Simonds 
and F. L. Burnett trustees. Rev. D. B. F. 
Hoyt spoke to the Ladies’ Circle Jan. 5 
on “The Sunny Side of Life.” The 
Ladies’ Circle held a ‘‘World Fair” Jan 26. 
* * Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
met with Mrs. James F. Allen Dec. 14 and 
elected Mrs. Carolyn D. Spafford presi- 
dent, Miss Lora I. Blood vice-president, 
Miss Ella A. Bartlett secretary and Miss 
Nellie J. Adams treasurer. The meeting 
Jan. 11 was with Miss Nellie Adams. At 
the annual parish meeting William H. 
Butler was elected moderator, Miss Nellie 
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J. Adams clerk, Miss Ella A. Bartlett 
treasurer, and Mrs. F. W. Riymonton, 
Mrs. W. H. Butler and Mrs. C. D. Spof- 
ford prudential committee. * * Jackson- 
ville-—The Sunday school gave a play 
Dec. 24, “The Family Round Up.” The 
Ladies’ Aid held a harvest dinner with Mrs. 
Hollis Stetson Dee. 1, when Mrs. Alyce 
Gates was elected president, Mrs. Cladys 
Murdock vice-president, Mrs. Lottie Wil- 
lard and Mrs. Billie Allen directors. Sew- 
ing meetings have been held Dec. 8, 15, 
20 and 29, Jan. 5 and 9, and social meetings 
Dec. 10, 31, Jan. 7, 14 and 28, and the 
debt was paid Jan. 9. Plans are being 
completed for the year ahead. Elwin 
Stetson observed his eighty-ninth birth- 
day, Dec. 16. * * Morrisville.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter F. Churchill observed their 
golden wedding Dec. 20. Mr. Churchill 
and Miss George were married by Rev. 
G. F. Barnes. * * Northfield.—The annual 
meeting of the First Universalist Society, 
Jan. 2, elected as officers E. M. Holton, 
B. C. Shaw, W. H. Hardin, Prof. K. R. B. 
Flint, C. N. Barber, Miss Lena Wood and 
C. P. McKnight. Mr. Holton was elected 
to the board of the United Church. The 
senior Young People’s Society gave two 
plays Jan. 24. Rev. George H. Howes gave 
an illustrated lecture before the Bethany 
Congregational Men’s Club, Montpelier, 
Jan. 13, on “The Whittier Land.” Prof. 
Arthur W. Peach spoke before the Rotary 
Club, Montpelier, Jan. 23, on ‘‘Social and 
Economic Conditions.” Prof. K. R. B. 
Flint conducted his Fifth Biennial In- 
stitute of Municipal and State Affairs in 
the Hall of Representatives, Montpelier, 
as director of the Norwich University 
Bureau of Municipal Affairs, Jan. 11 to 13. 
* * Richmond.—Reyv. H. L. Kelton of 
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Fairlee preached here Jan. 29. The men 
of the Federated Church gave a supper in 
the Universalist vestry Jan. 27. The 
Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters met with Mrs. I. E. Towne Jan. 18 
and with Mrs. M. S. Whitcomb Jan. 20. 
* * Rochester.—At the annual meeting 
the Universalist church elected H. C. 
Brownson moderator, Mrs. Harry Blair 
clerk, Mrs. Fay Martin treasurer, and 
Mrs. W. O. Kent trustees. * * Stowe. —- 
Frequent reports are heard as to the good 
sermons of Rev. George B. Marsh. * * 
Washington.-—The Boy Scouts organized 
Dec. 23, with Durwood P. Gallant scout- 
master, Max E. Huntington first assistant 
and Merlyn Ordway second assistant, 
meeting in the upper room of the church. 
Rev. C. 4. Simmons is very active in keep- 
ing the church work atitsbest. * * Wood- 
stock.—Rev. J. L. Dowson is active as 
representative in the State Legislature. 
Dr. A. C. Eastman spoke to the Quechee 
Valley Grange at Bridgewater Corners 
Dec. 10. Mrs. Carrie E. Eastman, regent 
of the Ottauquechee Chapter, D. A. R., 
and as past national junior vice-prerident 
of the Women’s Relief Corps, and secre- 
tary of the local George C. Randall Post, 
spoke at these meetings Jan. 9 and 23. * * 
Huntingville, Que.—The Willing Work- 
ers met with the president, Mrs. F. E. 
Libbey, and heard fine reports. * * North 
Hatley, Que.—Community and church 
lost a fine helper Jan. 2, 1983, when Smith 
A. McKay died. He was born Jan. 1, 
1848, at Sherrington, Napierville County, 
Que. He leaves three sons, John R., 
Alexander Lee and R. Bruce, all of this 
place. Rev. E. T. Evans officiated at the 
funeral Jan. 4 at the Universalist church. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


From the National Capital 


Universalist Nation- 
al Memorial Church, 
the Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins, D. D., pas- 
tor. The W. E. D. O. 
Circle, organized by 
the late Mary Camp- 
bell Rice as an auxil- 
iary of the Mission Circle, is publishing a 
series of Dr. Perkins’ sermons under the 
title ‘National Church Pulpit.” The 
circle recently put on a highly successful 
amateur play, “The Lamentable Tragedy 
of Julius Caesar’? (a parody), by Ona 
Winants Borland, Alice Cary Atwood, 
sister of Dean Atwood, taking the title 
role admirably. She was ably supported 
by Mrs. McCain as Brutus, Mrs. John van 
Schaick as Mark Antony, Mrs. Knox as 
Octavius, Mrs. Hicks as Lepidus. Mrs. 
Bailey, Miss Whiting and Miss Keables 
were the three conspirators, Miss Lewis, 
Pindarus, Miss Clark, Cato, Mrs Wiley, 
Calphurnia, and Miss Bonner, Portia. 
Mrs. Knox also took the part of the Sooth- 
sayer. Miss Lila Forbes and Miss Ruth 


Forbes, daughters of the late Professor 
Forbes of St. Lawrence, were respectively 
stage director and stage manager. Miss 
Clara Pitcher, first private secretary of 
the first General Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, was assistant stage 
manager, Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin had 
charge of costumes and properties. Miss 
F. Whiting was scene-shifter and Miss 
Fanny Buck was the entire orchestra. 
Mr. Francis Rieker was in charge of thun- 
der and lightning. At the close of the 
play the audience was invited to an exhibit 
of the work of the W. N. M. A. arranged 
by Miss Keables with the help of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom of the National Head- 
quarters. Miss Doris Uppercue, presi- 
dent of the W. E. D. O. Circle, gracefully 
welcomed the large crowd which assembled 
in Perkins Hall. Mrs. Maria Pushaw 
Tedford served refreshments at the close 
of the performance to the members of the 
cast and their escorts or friends. Miss 
Hortense Keables, one of the most effec- 
tive and loyal workers of the church, took 
general charge of the production of the play. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Hon. John G. Sargent of Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, former Attorney General of the 
United States, is in the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital at Burlington, Vermont, recover- 
ing from a severe illness. 

Rev. Carl Olson of Cincinnati has been 
asked to take a place on the Church Forum 
program of W1 W, broadcasting according 
to the schedule assigned to Rev. Robert 
Cummins. Mr. Olson’s subject Sunday 
morning, Feb. 12, was ‘“‘The Religion of 
Abraham Lincoln.’ 


Mrs. A. W. Altenbern, wife of our 
minister at Galesburg, Ill., is recovering 
from a broken leg caused by a fall in the 
street in December. 


Preachers at the church in Peabody, 
Mass., on the next two Sundays are 
Rev. R. R. Hadley on Feb. 19, and Mr. 
George Lapoint on Feb. 26. Dr. McCol- 
lester preached Feb. 12. 


Rev. Orin 'A. Stone, after twenty-six 
weeks in the hospital, has recovered suf- 
ficiently to be moved to his home in Nor- 
way, Me. Mr. Stone has recovered from 
a broken hip, a broken neck, arthritis, and 
a paralyzed arm enough to be able to walk 
a little with the aid of two canes. 


Prof. John Ratcliff, Rev. Weston A. 
Cate and Mr. Carl F. Hempel, administra- 
tive committee, met with the staff of the 
G. S. 8. A. all day Saturday, Feb. 11, at 
Universalist Headquarters. 


Illinois 

Oak Park.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., pastor. The first Friday in Feb- 
ruary a homecoming social was held and 
there was a record attendance for the 
supper and program. It was an old-time 
affair, most of the women and many of 
the men being attired in the costumes of 
fifty years ago. An old-fashioned ‘“‘sing- 
in’ skule,” introducing many clever fea- 
tures, provided the chief entertainment. 
Sixty photographs of the participants, 
taken from ten to fifty years ago, were 
thrown upon the screen and much hilarity 
was provoked by attempts to guess their 
identity. A bountiful supper was pre- 
pared and served under the direction of 
Mrs. Paul Oliver. Enthusiasm is run- 
ning high, and all departments are speed- 
ing up. A new Sunday school class for 
boys of early high school age has been or- 
ganized. 

Maine 

Orono.—Rev. T. W. Horsfield, pastor. 
The annual meeting of the society was 
held Jan. 4, having been changed from the 
last Tuesday in April to the first week in 
January. All reports were very encourag- 
ing. The treasurer reported 100 per cent 
payment of pledges for the year, some over- 
payment of pledges and some donations. 
We note with much satisfaction the in- 
creasing number of persons attending the 
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and Interests 


Sunday morning services, including a large 
number of students from the University 
of Maine. The Sunday school is progress- 
ing and another teacher has been added to 
the staff. The annual Christmas party 
was a great success. The Ladies’ Aid is 
very active and its members are planning 
a number of affairs. 


Massachusetts 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The Oriental 
supper served Jan. 10 under the care of 
the Church Aid with Miss Marion Wood as 
chairman, was a success in every way. 
An entertainment followed in charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. William T. Hayes, en- 
titled ‘‘Fashions for Men.” Jan. 15 was 
Interdenominational Sunday, and Rev. 
K. K. Haddaway of the Winter Hill Con- 
gregational Church was our speaker. 
The Men’s Club held its regular meeting 
on the third Thursday night. Judge 
MacDonald of the Charlestown District 
Court gave an interesting talk, and re- 
freshments were served. A large group ot 
our women attended the Public Meeting at 
Arlington and, next to the hostess church, 
had the largest delegation. On Jan. 28 
the Woman’s Union conducted a food sale 
in two parts of the city. On the first Sun- 
day in February communion was observed 
with a large congregation present. The 
annual parish meeting was held on Feb. 7. 
preceded by the get-together supper at 
which 106 sat down to a chicken-pie re- 
past. Reports by the registrar, treasurer 
and chairman of the parish committee, 
were followed by the annual pledging and 
the election of officers. Mrs. William 
Brady, Mr. George O. Nelson and Mr. 
Charles Robinson are the new members 
on the parish committee. Rehearsals are 
being held weekly for the Men’s Club 
Annual Follies on Feb. 28 and March 1, 
in the parish house, and in March the men 
will put on their annual supper. The 
church has lost two members: Mrs. Mary 
Benner and Miss Clara Whitney. 


Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. At the annual 
meeting held Jan. 9, Dr. Shutter introduced 
his report by a review of recent outstand- 
ing achievements since the latter part of 
1929. In December of that year, the up- 
to-date Day Nursery at Unity Settlement 
was completed and occupied. The funds, 
$25,000, had been raised in a previous 
“drive” for this and other objects. An 
assistant pastor, Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
was secured. A suitable memorial for 
Dr. Tuttle was placed in the National 
Church at Washington at a cost of $1,500. 
The sum of $1,112.10 was raised for the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Shutter— 
a fund to which all our churches in the 
state contributed. The publication work 
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by the Women’s Association of the church 
has been carried on. During the past two 
years ten sermons from this pulpit have 
been printed, two of them by Mr. Rice; 
12,263 copies have been distributed, not 
haphazard, but taken from the racks by 
persons who wanted them and sent from 
the office to selected lists of churches and 
individuals, lists which are kept carefully 
revised. Three of these sermons have 
appeared in the Leader, and two of them 
have been issued in pamphlet form by the 
Publishing House. While some of the’ 
leading churches in the city do not main- 
tain an evening service, we have always 
continued that feature of our church work. 
Its character varies greatly, from lectures 
to moving pictures (silent and talking) 
and concerts. What is of special value to 
the community just now is the place it 
occupies among the recreational and edu- 
cational agencies of the city in a time of 
unemployment and unrest. During all 
these years the church building has been a 
center of community as well as of our own 
activity. Turning to the immediate pres- 
ent, Dr. Shutter congratulated the society 
upon the possession of its valuable property 
without incumbrance, while other churches 
in the city are carrying bonded indebted- 
ness. He said that the church was also 
most fortunate in its board of trustees 
who, under the presidency of Mr. Albert C. 
Cobb, have given much valuable time and 
labor to the business and finances of the 
society. While income has been reduced 
and budgets readjusted, every organization 
in the church has functioned. We have 
observed Young People’s Week, the 
fathers and sons and mothers and daugh- 
ters occasions, and have held Passion Week 
services, inviting other ministers to assist. 
A special Loyalty Sunday, which resulted 
in additional contributions for the General 
Convention, Children’s Day, when six 
children were dedicated, the State Con- 
vention, union Thanksgiving service, open- 
ing the campaign for the Social Agencies 
Community Fund, presenting the motion 
picture, ‘“The Tag’’—these are just a few 
of the special things. Best of all, perhaps, 
were two great events in which all the 
church organizations joined: the dinner 
given to Dr. and Mrs. Shutter on their 
return from Hawaii, and the homecoming 
dinner in November. The annual meeting 
reaffirmed the faith of all in the Church of 
the Redeemer, and in its place and mission 
in this community, in which it has stood 
for nearly three-quarters of a century for 
progress in religious thought and in prac- 
tical philanthropy—as embodied in Unity 
Settlement. The treasurer’s report was 
referred to a special committee to consider 
the question of budget, subscriptions, lo- 
cation, and other matters which may affect 
the future of our society. It was resolved 
that, without waiting for the report of this 
committee, we begin at once a campaign 
for financial support and for membership 
in the church and its various organizations 
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to extend to Easter, and that we do every- 
thing possible to secure the co-operation of 
all our forces in the city, especially of the 
people of Tuttle Church during the suspen- 
sion of their own services. As an earnest of 
good faith in this matter, Mr. Edward H. 
Scofield was elected to the board of trustees. 
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* * 
* * 
"3 WHO’S WHO * 
* i od ee, * 
« Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, * 
* D. D., is minister of the Old South * 
* Church, Boston. . 
“i Benjamin N. Cardozo, formerly * 
* chief judge of the Court of Ap- * 
* peals of New York State, was ap- * 
* pointed to the Supreme Court of * 
* the United States in 1982. * 
Rev. Phillips L. Thayer is minis- * 
* ter of the Universalist churches at * 
* Blenheim and _ Olinda, * 
* Canada. Ee 
Rey. Oluf Tandberg is a Univer- * 
* salist minister living at Lewiston, * 
* Maine. * 
Rev. A. W. Altenbern is minister * 
* of the Universalist Church in Gales- * 
SP burcelt: - 
* * 
* * 


Ontario, 
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THE LENTEN BOOKLET FOR 1933 

This is what some of the first letters say 
about it: 

“Tt is my judgment that the one for this 
year exceeds in value the one we had last 
year. It is splendid and I want to make 
the most of it.” Harry Westbrook Reed. 

“The readings have been good and for 
this season are excellent.’’—I. V. Lobdell. 

“T must confess I was a little dubious 
about some of the ‘words’ when the Read- 
ings were announced; but the finished 
product I think very fine indeed.’’—L. G. 
Williams. 

“T have just received the new booklet 
for the Lenten Season. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the content of it this 
year. I think it is the best yet and should 
prove very helpful indeed. I certainly 
want to use it.”—L. H. Garner. 

Price 8 cents each. Order of Universal- 
ist General Convention, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. 


* * 


IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 
This is the advance notice of the ap- 


proaching meeting of the “Idlewild Fel- . 


lowship.”’ This “Fellowship” is composed 
of Universalist ministers who are glad to 
get away from their parishes after the 
strenuous days of Lent for rest and recrea- 
tion. It is open to all male Universalist 
ministers. You will find anything you 
want, lectures in the morning and evening, 
recreation in the afternoon and good fel- 
lowship all the time. The programs are 
always worth while. 

The time: Supper, Monday, April 17, 
to luncheon, Thursday, April 20, inclusive. 


Reservations: Rates: $3.50 per day. 
Reservations should be made in advance 
through Rev. A. A. Blair, 8 Auburn St., 
Nashua, N. H., who has charge of the 
assignment of rooms. 

Information: Dues: One dollar per year. 
Idlewild Farm is located in Dunstable just 
south of the New Hampshire line. Mail 
address, Nashua, N. H., R. F. D. Tele- 
graph address, Nashua,N.H. Telephone, 
Tyngsboro 8039. Automobile: Route 3 
from Boston and 113 at Tyngsboro Bridge. 
By rail to Tyngsboro or Nashua. Call 
Idlewild for private conveyance from 
either point. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
ek 
INSTALLATION OF REV. HAROLD 
IVAN MERRILL 


On Wednesday evening, Feb. 8, Rev. 
Harold Ivan Merrill was installed as the 
minister of the First Universalist Church 
in Roxbury. The installation service was 
preceded by a dinner served by the ladies 
of the society, Miss Arline. Morey and 
Mrs. J. D. Ferguson heading the commit- 
tee in charge. 

Those taking part in the service were 
Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Rev. Alfred 
Storer Cole, Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., 
Rev. Miles S. Hanson, Rev. Crawford O. 
Smith, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Rev. 
Lee McCollester, D. D., and Mr. Charles 
T. Williams, who welcomed Mr. Merrill 
to the church on behalf of the society and 
church. 

Dr. McCollester spoke of the fundamen- 
tals of religion as set forth by Micah and 
Jesus, and urged that the church and pas- 
tor work together to put these principles 
into practise. Dr. Coons recalled that 
Mr. Merrill had been installed three times 
and that he had been present at each ser- 
vice. Mr. Hanson, in extending the wel- 
come of the churches in Roxbury, recalled 
that his church (Unitarian) was the 
mother church of all the churches in Rox- 
bury. Dr. Bissell and Mr. Smith stressed 
the note of optimism that was manifest 


in the church and urged both people and 
minister on to lakor and service. 

Mr. Merrill has been acting pastor of 
the Roxbury church since Oct. 1, and was 
unanimously elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the society in January, to be the 
regular pastor beginning Feb. 1. 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, 
p. m., every Sunday. Rev. C. C. 
Blauvelt. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 
a.m.every Monday. Arranged by 
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the Rhode Island Universalist State * 
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Convention. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New 
Haven, Conn. 12 noon, every 
Wednesday. Connecticut Universa- 
list Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, 
D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every 
Sunday. Rev. W. H. Macpherson 
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Notices 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Acceptance of the transfer of Rev. Charles C. 
Kramer from Connecticut under date of January 
26, 1933, and he is in fellowship with this Convention 
from this date. 

Geo. H. Bowers, Seerctury. 

Feb. 15, 1983. 

* * 
LENTEN READINGS FOR 1933 


The daily readings for the Lenten Season of 1933 
are ready for distribution. In past years these 
Lenten Readings, published by the Universalist 
General Convention, have been widely distributed 
and used by our Universalist people. They ap- 
parently have met a real need. The series for 1933, 
entitled ‘‘SSome Great Words of Religion,” is issued 
in the hope that through the use of these daily read- 
ings and prayers our people may be led to meditate 
on the great realities which make a sane optimism 
possible, and to pray for strength to make operative 
the hidden forces of life. 

The world of to-day needs a spirit of faith and op- 
timism which only religion can supply. No Uni- 
versalist has a right to pessimism or despair. If our 


Lenten Daily Offering Protected Slot Envelope 


dollar in size. 


daily offering. 


In Colors 


A protected slot envelope made of strong paper 
admitting coins of various denominations up to a half- 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these 
envelopes and spaces are provided for checking the 


Size, 5 1-2 x 3 1-4 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUS 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Mas . 
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faith is real, we will think our way through per- 
plexing and difficult problems. The daily use of 
these readings will help in this process of clarifying 
our thought, sustaining our vision and increasing 
our faith. 

Order your supply of the Lenten Readings for 
1933 now from the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. Price: 
3 cents per copy—postage extra. Please order 


early. Lent begins March 1. 
* x 


PHOTOGAPHS WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum— 
photographs, documents, programs, or other matter, 
illustrating the early history of the Canton Theo- 
logical School or of the College. Persons willing to 
part with such items assuring permanent preserva- 
tion, are invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

ce 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Fellowship granted Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer (Uni- 
tarian), minister St. John’s Unitarian Church of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Transfer to Michigan granted to Rev. Roscoe 
Walters. 

Transfer to California granted to Rev. Robert 
Cummins. 

Secretary’s address changed to 2525 Essex Place, 
Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
2 
OFFICIAL CALL 
Conneticut Y. P. C. U. Convention 

The forty-fourth Annual Convention of the Con- 
necticut Young People’s Christian Union is to be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nor- 
wich, Conn., Saturday and Sunday, April 1 and 2, 
1933. 

Lovina J. Treadwell, Secretary. 
4 EE 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer to Massachusetts issued to Rev. Harold 
I. Merrill Jan. 20. License of Mrs. Elsie A. Ballou 
renewed for one year. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* x 


WANTED 


For the St. Lawrence University Museum, photo- 
graph of the late Rev. Day Kellogg Lee, active in 
the early days of the institution. Any person 
having such photograph and willing to part with it 
for permanent preservation in the University ar- 
chives is invited to communicate with Richard C. 
Ellsworth, Secretary, Canton, N. Y. 

ek 


PUBLIC MEETING W. U. M.S. 


A public meeting of the Woman’s Universalist 
Missionary Society of Massachusetts will be held 
in the Universalist church in Melrose Thursday, 
Feb. 23. 

Morning session, 10.30, the state president pre- 


siding. Voluntary, Mrs. Beatrice Conn Jenkins, 
Melrose. Praise service, Mrs. Perey R. Moody, 
Arlington. Greetings, Mrs. Joseph Buttrick, presi- 


dent Melrose Mission Circle. 
John C. E. Restall, Chelsea, representing State 
Board. Solo, Mrs. May Black Wells, Melrose. 
Special Massachusetts Denominational Projects— 
1. Diabetic Camp for Children at Clara Barton 
Birthplace, Miss Alice G. Enbom, W. N. M. A. 
Headquarters. 2. Doolittle Home, Foxboro, Mrs. 
William Dana, Franklin. 3. Bethany Union, Mrs. 
Frank A. Dewick, Grove Hall. 4. Tufts College 
Fund for Women, participated in by college students, 
Miss Ruth B. Reed, Miss Doris L. Blaisdell, Miss 
Dorothy Rose. Question Period. _ Roll Call. Solo, 
Mrs. Wells. 

The Good Fellowship Luncheon will be served at 
12.30. Reservations may be made through Mrs, 
George E. Marchant, 9 Cypress Park, Tel. Melrose 
2629-M, before Tuesday the 21st. 

Afternoon session, 1.45. Voluntary, Mrs. Jen- 
kins. Prayer, Rev. Gustave Leining, pastor. Re- 
sponse. Violin solo, Mr. Rodney Buttrick, Melrose. 
Offertory. Address, ‘‘Re-thinking Missions,’’ Mrs. 
William E. Hocking, Cambridge, member of the 


Response, Mrs. 
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Commission of Missions of the Laymen’s Inquiry. 
Closing. Benediction. 

The church is on Essex Street. Take Elevated at 
Washington Street Subway to Everett Terminal; 
transfer to bus for Melrose, Essex Street, which is 
about three minutes walk to the church. 


* 


CONFERENCE OF MINISTERS AND SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


“Facing the Economic Crisis’ will be considered 
at a Conference of Ministers and Social Workers 
under the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches on Monday, Feb. 20, at the Twentieth 
Century Club, 3 Joy Street, Boston. 

Morning session 10.30. Theme: ‘Pressing Emer- 
gency Relief Problems.’’ ‘‘The Public Retief Prob- 
lem of the Cities,” Mayor Curley. ‘‘The Perplexed 
Minister’’—(a) In the city church, Rev. Erville B. 
Maynard, St. Paul’s Cathedral. (6b) In the suburban 
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churches, Rev. Lynn J. Radcliffe, College Avenue 
Methodist Church, Somerville. ‘Help from the So- 
cial Expert,’’ Malcolm S. Nichols, Genera] Secretary 
Family Welfare Society. Open Forum for questions 
and answers conducted by Roy M. Cushman, Boston 
Council of Social Agencies. 

1.45 p.m. “The Program of the Commission 
on the Stabilization of Employment,” President 
Karl T. Compton, vice-chairman of the Commission. 
“Critique of this Commission’s Program, and La- 
bor’s Program,’’ Robert Watt, Secretary Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor. Open Forum. “The 
Self Help Plan in Operation,’ James Myers, Federal 
Council of Churches. Open Forum. 

Evening meeting at 8 in the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, 136 Bowdoin Street, Rev. Russell Henry 
Stafford, D. D., Old South Church, presiding. “A 
Prophetic Call to Society,” Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, former President of the Federal Council. 

The public is invited to all sessions. 


Unitarian News Letter 
The House Organ of the Unitarian Church 


Nine Monthly Issues, Sixteen Pages Each 
For Fifty Cents 


Published by the American Unitarian Association in co- 


operation with the Unitarian Laymen’s League, the 


General Alliance, the Unitarian Ministerial Union, 


and the Young People’s 


Religious Union 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 


OF INTEREST TO ALL LIBERALS 


“Enjoying it immensely,” Berkeley B. Blake (California) 


“A splendid little paper,’’ Hazel I. Kirk (Massachusetts) 


“This enlarged paper a great help to our cause,’ Marion 


Murdock (California) 


“Given a lonesome Unitarian much happiness,’ Mrs. H. K. 


Rupp (Minnesota) 


“Always read with keen interest,” Vivian T. Pomeroy (Mas- 


sachusetts) 


“Continuance desired,” Robert M. Pratt (Kansas) 


““A model denominational organ,” John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Educational 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening 


COURSES: Business Administration, Account- 
ing, Executive Secretarial, Stenographic, Bookkeep- 
ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 

F, H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT .na PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


AJso in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $em .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 

sie z Palestine 
Pictures in 


- PEE §=8AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 

in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


B Specimen of Tyne . 
"16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 
French Morocco Leather, - 
oleiee coven: round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles.......... ee © 


% 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho: 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Crackfing 


The shop had been in the Jones family 
for generations, so that when a notice, 
“Under New Management,’’ appeared in 
the window, the villagers awaited curiously 
the coming of the new proprietor. 

As days went by and Jones was still 
behind the counter, and the notice was 
still prominently displayed, one of the 
bolder spirits asked him when the new 
people were coming in. 

“What new people?’ replied Jones. 

“You've got ‘Under New Manage- 
ment’ on the window.” 

“Oh, that! Didn’t you know I’d got 
married?”’—Ti-Bits. 

* * 

“Are you the plumber?” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“Well, see that you exercise care when 
doing your work. All my floors are highly 
polished and in excellent condition.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me slippin’, 
mum. I’ve got nails in me boots.”’— 
Journal of Education. 

* * 

Mrs. Withers had been to the talking 
pictures for the first time. 

““?Ow did yer like it, Nell?”’ asked her 
friend. 

“All right enough, but to tell yer the 
truth, I’d rather ’ave been to one of the old 
unspeakable ones.”—Christian Advocate. 

* ies 

Three Soviet leaders who surreptitiously 
helped some Ukraine farmers make a bit 
of profit on their wheat crop are to be shot 
for treason. Over in this much better 
governed country none of the members of 
our Farm Board will ever get shot for that. 
—Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

Mother: ‘‘Robert, why didn’t you wash 
your face as I told you?”’ 

Bobby: ‘“‘Aw, ma, you know the doctor 
said I mustn’t get my feet wet, and I 
guess my face is just as dangerous as my 
feet.””—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“Why are you late this morning, Jack?” 

“T saw a sign.” 

“What has that to do —’”’ 

“Please, ma’am, the sign said, ‘School 
Ahead—Go Slow.’ ’’— American Newspa- 
per Boy. 

* * 

The Federal Prison at Atlanta is to have 
a radio in every cell. If that doesn’t in- 
duce a general reform, we might as well 
give up the country to the criminal ele- 
ment.— Kansas City Star. 

* * 

A gentleman wants to know what Japan 
proposes to take from China. We are 
postponing an answer pending a careful 
check on just what China has.— Nash- 
ville Banner. 

*  % 

Mr. Peters: ‘‘At last we’re out of debt.’ 

Mrs. Peters: “Oh, thank goodness! 
Now I can get credit again.”—Answers. 
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WANTED: 
One Hundred Universalists 


To organize an 


International Church Extension Club 


Only believers in 
WORLD FRIENDSHIP 
need. apply 


Dues, One Dollar a month 


The Objective: 


The establishment of centers of good 
will outside the United States 


Our distinctive doctrine is that 


LOVE NEVER FAILS 


Even in hard times can we not find a 
hundred Universalists for a 
great world project? 


This supplementary subscription does 
not take the place of missionary offerings 
in our churches, which are absolutely in- 


dispensable. 


International Church Extension Board 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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